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British Colonial Development: 
Economie Actualities and Aims 


By Carton L. Woop and BERNARD BLANKENHEIMER, British Common- 
wealth Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


HE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE is 
the subject of keen and widespread 
interest today. Its economic future will 
have a noteworthy influence on the 
course of world trade and related 
events—and consequently the British 
purposes with respect to that Empire are 
markedly significant now. The domi- 
nant purpose has been concisely ex- 
pressed in these words: “It is our policy 
to develop the Colonies and all their re- 
sources so as to enable their peoples 
steadily and substantially to improve 
their economic and social conditions and, 
as soon as may be practical, to obtain 
responsible self-government.” 
This statement, the keynote of a 
speech in the British House of Commons 


on July 9, 1946, by George Hall, then. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, re- 
flected the emergence of a new stage in 
the evolution of economic development in 
the far-flung Colonial Empire. 

What is the Colonial Empire? What 
are its resources? Its trade potentiali- 
ties? How has the war affected its eco- 
nomic life? What of the aims and out- 
look? These are broad questions, of real 
moment to all foreign traders at the 
present time. 


What the Colonial Empire Is 


The British Colonial Empire is nof, 
as is sometimes supposed, identical in €x- 
tent with the British Commonwealth: 
rather, it is only one part of the whole 
Commonwealth system. Strictly speak- 
ing, the Colonial Empire consists of the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories, but does not include India 
and Burma (on the verge of independ- 
ence), Southern Rhodesia (self-govern- 
ing), nor the Dominions or their depend- 
encies and their mandated territories. 
Ceylon, too, can no longer be properly 
classed as a member of the British Colo- 
nial Empire, inasmuch as the island’s 
recent achievement of self-government 
places it on a like plane with Southern 
Rhodesia and, hence, somewhat outsitie 
the orbit of the Colonial Empire. In this 
connection, it may be observed that, al- 
though Palestine is considered part of 
the British Colonial Empire, its Class “A’”’ 
mandate status gives it a unique position. 

Diversified in historical origin, geo- 
graphical distribution, race, and stage of 
political advancement, the Colonial Em- 
pire (including Ceylon) covers an area 
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of approximately 2,302,000 square miles 
equal to about three-fourths the total 
area of continental United States, and 
has a population variously estimated at 
between 63,000,000 and 67,000,000. (In 
most Colonies no official census has been 
taken since 1931 or 1936; hence, colonial 
population statistics lack uniformity) . 

Many of the smaller Colonies are of 
little direct commercial importance, but 
serve as strategic outposts in the Medi- 
terranean and in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. Among the more historically 
notable of these are Gibraltar, Malta, Cy- 
prus, and Aden. Less prominent, but 
nevertheless important to the safety of 
Great Britain’s sea communication lines, 
are the various “is!and outposts” scat- 
tered all over the seven seas, ranging 
from the Falkland Islands and their De- 
pendencies, which stretch from the toe of 
South America to the Antarctic Circle, to 
the numerous grcups of islands in the 
western Pacific, of which the principal 
is Fiji. 

In the American hemisphere, the Colo- 
nies of commercial importance are the 
Western Indian Islands and the main- 
land Colonies of British Honduras and 





British Guiana. In the Far East, the 
Colonial Empire is represented by the 
Colony of Hong Kong and the normally 
most prosperous unit, British Malaya, 
consisting of the Malayan Union and the 
Colony of Singapore. (The Malayan 
Union was formed on April 1, 1946, from 
the four former Federated Malay States, 
the five former Unfederated Malay 
States, and certain parts of the former 
Straits Settlements). 

It is Africa, however, that is by far the 
largest, most populous, and today the 
main constituent of the Colonial Empire. 
Nigeria, the greatest of the African Colo- 
nies, has an estimated population of 
roughly 22,000,000—or about a third of 
the total population of the Colonies. 
Together with Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Gambia comprise Brit- 
ish West Africa. The- Mandates of the 
Cameroons and Togoland are adminis- 
tered by Nigeria and the Gold Coast, re- 
spectively, and for statistical purposes 
are considered as part of those territories. 
East and Central Africa consist of the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, the 
Uganda Protectorate, the Mandated 
Territory of Tanganyika, the island of 
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Smelt copper dock, Northern Rhodesia. 

































Zanzibar, British Somaliland, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Basutoland, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swazi- 
land, occupying a total area of more 
than 1,380,000 square miles and support- 
ing a population placed at upwards of 18,- 
000,000. Basutoland, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland are gener- 
ally referred to for convenience as “the 
High Commission Territories in South 


there are 40 distinct tribal groups and 
innumerable smaller tribes, each with its 
own language or dialect. Climatic con- 
ditions show extreme variance, and some 
parts of East Africa are even suitable for 
European colonization and have been set- 
tled and developed to a considerable ex- 
tent by white farmers. White settlement 
in British Colonial Africa, however, is not 


Statistics, and principal exports in 1938 
are shown in table 1. 


Principal Products 


Although industrial production is sig- 
nificant in some areas, such as British 
Malaya and Hong Kong, primary prodyc. 
tion still represents the principal, and 
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extensive—out of a total population of in some cases, the only occupation the 
Africa,” since they are not part of the almost 47,000,000 there are only some throughout the Colonial Empire. The Nev 
Union of South Africa and are adminis- 75,000 white people, almost half of whom bulk of the economic effort of the Colo. the ' 
tered, under general direction and con- are located in Kenya; and in general nial Empire continues to be devoted, as grou 
trol from the Dominions Office in Lon- most authorities concede that geographi- in the past, to production for local re. oils 
don, by a High Commissioner appointed cal and climatic limitations are such that quirements. The products upon which this 
by the Crown. the future of most of Africa lies mainly the vast majority of the inhabitants de. port 
The African dependencies of the British with the African peoples. pend for a livelihood are: the cereals cons 
Colonial Empire differ widely in history, The geographical location of the prin- including rice; the tubers, notably yams hal 
physical features, and character of peo- cipal land units of the British Colonial sweetpotatoes, and cassava; oilseeds and Em 
ples. Within British West Africa alone, Empire, their areas, populations, trade nuts, chiefly coconuts and groundnuts 
TAB 
TaBLeE 1.—British Colonial Empire: Area, Population, and External Trad 
Merchandise trade in 1938 (figures in thousands of pounds sterlir 
‘ Population 
; Total area i pune oe . 
Colony, etc. (square oe Imports Exports (domestic 
miles thousands Chis lomest \ports Rut 
&Total Ur United rotal United United Tin 
— Kir States ee Kingdom Stat lea 
Coc 
vias : —— Suga 
East Africa: Cop) 
Kenya (Colony and Protectorate) 224, 960 3, 940 8 ano “ gen S11 ; o7 | Con Paln 
Uganda (Protectorate) 93, 981 3, 920 » . fe . - aE DI cotto I Gol 
Tanganyika (™) 360, 000 5. 500 448 y2S 24°? 3 178 657 175 Sis ott itt Cott 
Northern Rhodesia (Protectorate) 2%), 323 1, 385 168 2, 227 23 10, 02 3, 974 IS¢ Copper Petr 
Nyasaland (Protectorate) 17, 949 1, 684 83 38 s¢ 960 SS lea, tobacco Citt 
Somaliland (Protectorate) 68, OOO 600 550 131 19¢ Skir heep ! | Grol 
Zanzibar (Protectorate 1,020 250 Q7 128 662 0 1% Clove yp! | Ban 
Mauritius and Dependencies 809 113 2, 600 S74 0) 2. 50 2, 467 1 | Co 
Seychelles 156 34 SS 31 ; 9 ( u | F 
South African High Commission Territories ; 
Basutoland (Protectorate 1, 716 4 t — purpo , ' , - {Whe 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 275, 000 2Fifh Dyers ath ‘Afric ‘ ‘ Cat I Wu 
Swaziland Protectorate 6, 704 57 — , l¢ ore 
West Africa 
Gambia (Colony and Protectorate 4, 069 210) 277 27 t 67 G ' 
Gold Coast 5 41,843 vf 7, 657 4 One THO 25 550 ‘4¢ ( ¢ t 
Nigeria § (Colony and Protectorate 372, 674 22, 000 ®, 632 4,7 4 ), 286 1, 647 67 Pa ker 1, tir 
Sierra Leone (Colony and Protectorat« 27, 940 2, 000 1, 367 87 2, 136 27 440O«@~# 1 | er ' 
St. Helena and Ascension a | ss 24 7 Now Ze ! ' 
Asia: { 
Aden (Colony and Protectorate 112, 310 647 317 4103 65 2, 68] 102 1) S 
Ceylon ° 25, 481 6, 384 17, 665 , 647 3 19, 712 0, 632 2,49 rea, rubt | 
Hong Kong 391 Q7s IS, 234 }, 489 s83 1, 677 312 219 ' 
British Malaya 51, 17: 405 64, 286 11, 8U8 1, 998 66, 642 4 19,9 Tin, rubber Di 
Brunei 2, 226 210 329 768 Crude oj ira i 
North Borneo 29, 500 280 714 1,111 Rubber, her 
Sarawak 50, OCO 47 2, 609 2, 919 Rubber, 
Mediterranean | in 
Cyprus 72 452 2, 245 726 ( 2, 3Se 87 s Copper i pyt : 
re Cla 
Gibraltar l 20 . 
Malta 121 279 3, 866 1, O78 138 21¢ 10 Vegetal ind. skit ex 
Palestine (* 10, 100 1, 740 14, 242 4, 2:3 1, 000 020 2 469 0 Citr tri 
America 
Bahamas 4,37 6S 1. 139 2th ] 14s 42 4 Por be co 
Barbados 166 193 2, O70 s4y 244 1, 218 Hs . Sugar, ! i ; 
Bermuda 19 31 1, 907 560 R37 4 17 | Vegetable In} 
British Guiana 89, 500 4 2, 251 1,115 252 2, At 715 ) Sugar, rice, baux lif 
British Honduras 8, S66 59 S09 154 249 367 82 259 Bananas, mahoga 
Jamaica and Dependencies 4,716 1, 303 6,479 2, 055 S75 4, G62 Olt 187 »=6s Banana igar, rul pe 
Leeward Islands 725 101 724 274 92 77 258 1s Sugar, i cott 7 
Trinidad and Tobago 1, 980 557 7, 395 2, 690 1, 721 6, 208 108 283 | Cacao, sugal leur We 
Windward Islands 20 250 692 24 97 605 248 Sugar, Ma i an 
Falkland Islands and Dependencies 4,618 ; ISO) 118 664 W) Whale oil, w 
Western Pacific 
Fiji Islands 7, O55 209 1, 504 14 If 1, 582 747 H2 Sugar, copr 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 200 5 If 55 12 281 ‘ 20 - Phosphat« t 
British Solomon Islands (Protectorate 11, 458 4 135 20 1] 109 Copr 
Tonga (Protectorate IF 4) 66 12 *79 Copr 
New Hebrides 2 700 50) 109 ; s 120 Copra 
Total 2, 302, 251 66, 97E 215, 767 2, X64 is 195, Se 2, 486 0) 
Not available Participation of United States in trad avman Island 
2 Census, 1931 Year 1937 
Year 1944 Fiscal year July 1937-June 1938 
‘ Census, 193¢ * Fiscal year April 1938-March 1939 Ur 
Includes Togoland under British Mandate Year 1943 Ot 
Includes Cameroons under British Mandat British-French condomin Fo 
’ Midyear 1937 Year 1939-40 
* Including reexports . ak 
* Ceylon was part of the Colonial Empire (as defined in this artich 1M 446) Not British Manda 
® First quarter 1943 , Sources: Statistical Abstr , Br | re 1929 eg on irces of the 
Export trade of Hong Kong is almost exclusively reexports rious ¢ . conor Sur f 1 Emy 37 nan’s Year ; 
2 Year 1946 Book. 194¢ RI 
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(peanuts) ; fruits, particularly bananas; 
and to a lesser extent, except in some 
areas, livestock. 

Normally, only a few of these food sta- 
ples figure in the list of principal colonial 
exports. As will be seen from table 2, in 
which the principal exports are arranged 
in order of value for the years 1935-37, 
minerals and rubber normally rank as 
the most valuable classes of products. 
Neverthless, it is probably true that, to 
the Colonial Empire as a whole, the great 
group of oilseeds and nuts and vegetable 
oils is of more significance, inasmuch as 
this group of products is of major im- 
portance to the external trade and local 
consumption requirements of more than 


half the areas within the Colonial 
Empire. 
TABLE 2.—British Colonial Empire: Pre- 
war Values of Principal Exports 
{In thousands of pounds sterling] 

Aver 

Commodity 1935 | 1936 | 1987 age 
1935-37 

Rubber 25, 700/32, 135/51, 173/36, 336 

Tin 10, 864,22, 107/24, 947/19, 306 
Tea 11, 375/12, 106/13, 573/12, 351.3 

Cocoa 7, 608) 10, 502/14, 782) 10, 964 
Sugar and sugar products 8, 157) 9,376.10, 58S) 9, 373.6 

Copper 4,319! 5, 461/11, 067) 6, 949 

Palm oil and kernels 4, 991\ 7, 167| 7,903) 6, 687 
Gold 4,443) 5, 435! 6,945) 5, 607.6 
Cotton 4,369) 4,951) 5,805) 5,041.6 
Petroleum 3, 885) 4,475) 5, 400) 4, 586.6 
Citrus fruit 3, 796) 3, 188) 4, 636) 3,873.3 
Groundnuts 2, 691 vi OO) 3, 749.6 

Bananas 2 489) 2,350) 4,158) 2, 999 
Copra 2, 440} 2,967) 3, 511) 2,972.6 

Fibers other than cotton 1, 856) 2, 908) 3, 192) 2, 652 
Coconut oil 1,604) 1,667) 2,440) 1, 903. ¢ 

Hides and skins 1,511) 1,685) 2, 265) 1, 820 
Spices and condiments 1,642 1,388) 1,868) 1,682.6 
Coffee 1,850) 1,891) 1,786) 1,842.3 
Diamonds 1,054, 1,418) 1,810) 1,427.3 
Iron ore 872 998} 1, 248) 1,039.3 
Pineapples 874, 1,015) 1,031 973.3 
Timber and wood S5Y 935) 1, 108 7.3 
Manganese 641 652) 1, 066 RG. 3 
Phosphates of lime 17 561 610 52. 6 
‘Tobacco 34 538 oll 520.3 
Desiceated coconut 4s 5S OG 28.3 

Including C¢ 
Source: Economic Survey of Colonial Empire (1937) 


During prewar years many territories 
in the Colonial Empire tended to spe- 
cialize in particular crops, largely for 
export purposes. This was especially 
true as regards such crops as sugar, tea, 
cocoa, and fruit, around which, in vary- 
ing degrees of dependence, the economic 
life of certain areas was based. The ex- 
periences of many Colonies during the 
war, when imports of essential foodstuffs 
and commodities were irregular and diffi- 
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British Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories: 
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From West African Photographic Service 


Student at Nigerian farm school receiving instruction in crop rotation. 


cult to obtain, have led to a recognition 
of the need for greater diversification 
of economic pursuits in these areas. In- 
deed, this new economic concept is em- 
bodied in all colonial postwar develop- 
ment plans. 


Trends in Prewar Trade 


Prior to the war, the economic effort of 
the colonies was devoted, as regards 
world trade, to the production and ex- 
port of a rather limited range of food- 
stuffs and primary materials, mostly of 2 
tropical or subtropical character. In re- 
turn for these exports, the Colonial Em- 
pire imported a wide range of goods con- 
sisting mainly of manufactured elemen- 
tary necessities such as cotton piece 
goods. The importation of capital goods 
was generally limited to specialized ma- 
chinery for mining and agricultural pur- 
poses. 


Summary 


of Merchandise Trade, 19388 , 
In thousands of pounds st¢ rling] 
Percent Exports | Percent Percent 
From Imports of To (domes- of Reexports of 
total tic total total 

United Kingdom 63, 604 26. 5 United Kingdom 58, 200 36.0 s, 853 6.5 
Other British countric 14, 309 20.6 Other British countries 27, 856 17.2 16, 464 28. 0) 
Foreign countries 126, 702 52. 9 Foreign countries 75, 812 1.8 IS, 5S 65.5 
Total 239, 705 100. 0 Total 161, S6S 100.0 5S, 870 100. 0 
Figures include following territories not included in the Colonial Empire as defined in this article: Ceylon, Southern 


Rhodesia, Mandated Territories of Dominions, and the 


Source: Statistical Abstract for the British Empire 
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Anglo 


Egyptian Sudan 


1020-1938 


Normally, the value of colonial im- 
ports from the United Kingdom tended 
to exceed that of exports to the United 
Kingdom—although, expressed as per- 
centages of total colonial imports and ex- 
ports, respectively, the imports from the 
United Kingdom constituted a smaller 
proportion of the whole than was the 
case with exports thereto. 

Thus for example, as indicated in table 
3, imports from the United Kingdom into 
all Colonies, Protectorates, and Man- 
dated Territories during 1938 were valued 
at £63,604,000, or about 26 percent of total 
colonial imports, while exports (exclusive 
of reexports) to the United Kingdom 
from these areas accounted for £58,200,- 
000, or about 36 percent of the total of 
colonial exports. Imports from the 
United States were much less than ex- 
ports to that country, and, in general, 
the British Colonial Empire (except for 
the West Indies) had a heavily favorable 
balance of trade with the United States. 
Continental countries with the exception 
of Germany were relatively unimportant 
as sources of supply, though they were 
of some significance to the Colonial Em- 
pire as export markets. The Colonial 
Empire, however, normally had an ex- 
tremely adverse balance of trade with 
Japan. 

With the world as a whole the British 
Colonial Empire generally maintained a 
favorable balance of trade, although ex- 
cess exports represented mainly finan- 
cial payments, such as the service and 


_ 





repayment of public and private debt 
and the transfer of profits. 


Course of Economic Policy 


Wartime economic developments in the 
Colonies reflected the application of new 
trends in British colonial commercial and 
economic policies. The over-all, long- 
term pattern into which these trends 
may fit is not fully outlined, but certain 
features of significant wartime and cur- 
rent trends are worthy of note. 


Government's Role in Marketing 


Although the encouragement and de- 
velopment of the market for colonial ex- 
ports is a traditional British policy, there 
was, in prewar years, little governmental 
intervention in the marketing of colonial 
products. During the war, however, colo- 
nial marketing methods underwent a 
complete metamorphosis with the intro- 
auction of controlled Government pur- 
chasing arrangements by the United 
Kingdom. All staple foodstuffs entering 
the United Kingdom were bought by the 
British Ministry of Food, and most of the 
important industrial raw materials im- 
ported into the country were purchased 
by the Ministry of Supply. In many 
Colonies, government agencies were 
established to channel and control the 
flow of exports. 

Thus, for example, in the case of cocoa, 
a West African Cocoa Control Board 
(ater West African Produce Control! 
Board) was set up which bought entire 
crops from agricultural producers and 
resold them as required to the Ministry 
of Food and to foreign buyers. Many 
colonial products, such as tin and rubber, 
were also bought by the United States 
through its own state trading organiza- 
tion at prices fixed by agreement with 
the producers. 

The role of government in colonial 
marketing was further strengthened by 
the licensing requirements which were 
established throughout the Colonial Em- 
pire on nearly all exports during the war. 

In general, although government con- 
trols on exports have been somewhat re- 
laxed in most Colonies since the end of 
the war, several notable features of colo- 
nial wartime marketing methods have 
been continued and may become per- 
manent features of colonial economic 
policy. One of the most significant of 
these features is the continuation of bulk 
purchasing by the United Kingdom of 
staple colonial commodities, at prices 
which are fixed for a definite period of 
time or until altered by agreement. A 
list of the commodities covered by con- 
tinuing bulk-purchasing schemes was 
given by Mr. Creech Jones (who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hall as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in September) in the 
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House of Commons on November 25, 
1946.’ 

The continuation of bulk purchasing 
by the United Kingdom has indirectly 
stimulated cooperative group action for 
export trade in the Colonies inasmuch as 
designated cooperative societies act as 
central organizations in many Colonies 
for stockpiling of products to be exported 
under the direction of government agen- 
cies. The United Kingdom has, in fact, 
encouraged the formation of consum- 
ers’ cooperative societies and cooperative 
marketing organizations in the Colonial 
Empire. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in a circular to colonial govern- 
ments on March 20, 1946, stated the fol- 
lowing: ““‘The value of cooperative soci- 
eties is no longer a matter of any dispute. 
* * * The advantages of a coopera- 
tive, particularly in the conditions exist- 
ing in many Dependencies, are broadly 
twofold. In the first place, the coopera- 
tive society can provide its members with 
economic advantages with which they 
would be unable to provide themselves 
individually, and in the second place, and 
in the long run possibly even more sig- 
nificant, the cooperative scciety has a 
most important educative value.” 

Evidence of the importance attached to 
zovernmental action with respect to colo- 
nial marketing is contained in the an- 
nouncement of the British Government’s 
plan to continue rigid control of West 
African cocoa by substituting for the 
wartime West African Produce Control 
Board—beginning with the 1947-48 sea- 
son—separate cocoa-marketing boards 
in the Gold Coast and Nigeria and an 
advisory marketing board in London 
through which all cocoa would be sold. 
As outlined in a White Paper entitled 
“Statement of Future Marketing of West 
African Cocoa,” published on November 
20, 1946, the marketing scheme would 
provide for the purchase of the total pro- 
duction of West African cocoa, fixation 
of prices paid to producers, and control 
of sales. 

The measures providing for Govern- 
ment marketing of colonial exports are 
being taken, it has been stated, “to pro- 
tect the colonial producers against in- 
stability of price and uncertainty of mar- 
ket.”” In this connection, it may be ob- 
served that the wide fluctuations and in- 
stability in world markets of prices of 
colonial products have been among the 
chief deterrents to the development of 
the economic life of all dependent areas. 
Consequently, many producers in the 
British Colonies now prefer to take a 
lower return for their production, rela- 
tive to the current high prices, in order 
to foresee a stable market over a long- 
term period. 


‘See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, for a detailed account of Mr 
Creech Jones’ statement 


Although the bulk of colonia] require. 
ments was produced locally before the 
war, the development of new secondary 
industries has made possible the produc. 
tion of many articles formerly importeg, 
Colonial peoples have been given a taste 
of the high standards of living enjoyed 
by visiting American and British service. 
men. It is doubtful whether they wil] he 
content to fall back to more primitive 
standards. It is also doubtful whether 
the desired higher standard of living can 
be achieved through an expansion of im- 
ports, primarily because there is a limit to 
the colonial export market. Even before 
the war, the demand for colonial prog. 
ucts was declining. With the develop- 
ment of synthetics and other substitutes 
demanded by the war, the Colonies may 
find their markets considerably reduced 
after the immediate postwar demand js 
satisfied. 

It is being realized by colonial admin- 
istrations that higher standards of living 
will have to come from increased produc- 
tion within the Colonies. Many of the 
plans now being developed in the Colo- 
nies have this idea in mind. 
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Less Stress on Private Efforts 


A significant change in colonial eco- 
nomic policy, which reflects the program 
of the Labor Government in the United 
Kingdom, is the trend toward govern- 
ment control and ownership and away 
from private initiative. Mr. Creech 
Jones recently remarked in this connec- 
tion: “Private initiative is welcomed, but 
unless there is some deliberate planning, 
some stimulus by Government to eco- 
nomic growth, very little is likely to 
happen.” 

The importance attached to the role of 
public enterprise in the field of colonial 
economic development is reflected in the 
United Kingdom's ambitious program for 
developing the large-scale production of 
groundnuts in East and Central Africa. 
Although a private enterprise, the United 
Africa Co., is to manage the project dur- 
ing the early stages of development, 
longer-term plans, as outlined in a recent 
White Paper, provide for the program to 
be undertaken entirely by a government- 
owned corporation. A further reflection 
of the trend toward expanding the role of 
public enterprise in colonial economic 
affairs is observed in two Nigerian ordi- 
nances of December 16, 1946, which be- 
came operative on January 1, 1947. 
These legislative measures authoriz:2 the 
Governor of Nigeria to purchase ex-Ger- 
man-owned plantations in the Came- 
reons under British Mandate and estab- 
lish a public corporation to operate and 


(Continued on p. 31) 

?“A Plan for the Mechanized Production of 
Groundnuts in East and Central Africa” 
(Cmd. 7030). See the “News by Commodi- 
ties’’ section of this present issue of FOREIGN 
CcMMERCE WEEKLY for more complete details. 
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South Africa Spurs Expansion 
of Rubber Industry and Trade 


Brisk Domestic Advance Affects Market for U.S. Goods 


HE RUBBER INDUSTRY in the 
Union of South Africa, well estab- 
lished prior to the war, increased its pro- 
duction capacity rapidly in response to 
wartime demands for transport and mili- 
tary equipment, and rather vigorous ex- 
pansion appears today to be continuing. 
Enlargement of existing plants and 
construction of new plants have in- 
creased the monetary investment by mil- 
lions of South African pounds and the 
output not only by many thousands of 
tires and tubes but by production of a 
variety of new equipment for the grow- 
ing industries of the country. 
The number of factories engaged in 


vulcanizing and manufacturing rubber 


products increased from 58 in 1939-40 to 
70 in 1942-43 and the number of persons 
employed from 2,674 to 3,498, according 
to the Census of Industrial Establish- 
ments, 1942-43. The monthly labor re- 
port of the Union in September 1946 in- 
dicated that 4,330 persons were employed 
in the rubber factories. 

Imports of natural rubber into the 
Union of South Africa increased from 
about 21,700,000 pounds in 1939 to about 
32,800,000 pounds in 1944, according to 
the Annual Statements of the Trade and 
Shipping of the Union of South Africa 
It is probable that these figures included 
limited imports of synthetic rubber in 
1941 through 1944. 

Consumption of aatural rubber in 
South Africa is given by the Rubber 
Statistical Bulletin of the London Rub- 
ber Secretariat, 1939-46, as follows: 


Long tons 


1939 9,765 
1940 9,130 
1941. 15, 033 
1942 (estimated) 6, 500 
1943___ 6, 729 
1944__ 10, 021 
1945 8, 578 
1946 __- (estimated) 12, 500 


Consumption of synthetic rubber is 
shown by the same source, beginning in 
1944 as 3 long tons, rising in 1945 to 2.600 
tons, and in 1946 estimated as 2,750 tons. 
In addition, considerable reclaimed rub- 
ber was doubtless consumed in the South 
African rubber factories during the latter 
years of the war. 

Supplies of crude rubber prior to the 
war came mainly from the British rub- 
ber-producing countries of the Far East. 


May 24, 1947 


By Auice R. Grirriru, Rubber Section, Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Cessation of supply from that area neces- 
sitated procurement from African 
sources, from Kenya, Uganda, the 
Belgian Congo, Angola, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, Liberia, Madagascar, Mo- 
zambique (Portuguese East Africa), 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and _ smaller 
quantities from other countries. Sup- 
plies of synthetic rubber were obtained in 
the later years of the war and in 1946 
from the United States. 


Trade With Africa Mounts 


Having procured supplies of rubber 
from other African countries, the Union 
increased facilities and worked overtime 
to produce sufficient goods in its factories 
to meet military requirements and to 
furnish tires and tubes and other manu- 
factures needed by these countries as well 
as by other British areas. 

Exports of tires and tubes from the 
Union of South Africa to other African 
and British countries increased in quan- 
tity by more than 25,000,000 pounds and 
in value by more than £2,000,000 (South 
African) from 1939 to the peak year 1943. 
In 1843, approximately 23,000,000 pounds 
of rubber tires and tubes were exported, 
or rexported, to Egypt, Kenya, and 
Iraq, presumably for use in the African 
military campaigns or for redistribution 
to other countries. Year-by-year gains 
in exports of tires and tubes in 1939 
through 1944, the latest year for which 
official statistics are available, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Tire Situation 


During the war South African plants 
turned out 60 different kinds of tires. 
The smallest tire produced had an over- 
all diameter of only 10 inches and was 
for use on the tail wheel of certain air- 
craft. The largest was more than 5 feet 
in height and was made for use on road- 
building and “breakdown” equipment; 
approximately 375,000 of these oversize 
tires were produced in the Union. The 
biggest demand was for tires of standard 
size, and about 500,000 of these were 
manufactured. Approximately 50,000 
airplane tires were made. Nearly 1,000,- 
000 tires of all varieties were delivered 
to the Army and Air Forces. 


Normally in South Africa there is a 
greater demand for car tires than for 
truck tires. During the war the produc- 
tion had to be adjusted to achieve greater 
truck-tire production than passenger- 
car-tire production and, in addition, to 
produce airplane tires. A considerable 
portion of the increased output was 
achieved by an extension of working 
hours—two shifts to three shifts,. which 
action was authorized by the South 
African legislature. 

Plants also were expanded to meet 
increasing demands. A United States 
rubber company, which has a subsidiary 
branch factory in South Africa, installed 
additional plant facilities in 1944 to pro- 
duce reclaimed rubber and to wash and 
dry natural rubber. 


South African Exports’ of Tires and Tubes, 
1939-44 


Value (South 


Year Quantity African 
pounds) ? 
Pounds 

1939 533, 600 £61, 641 
1940 1, 961, 283 240, 242 
1941 2, 252, 224 293, 381 
1942 3, 367, 593 $21, 091 
1943 26, 071, 118 2, 845, 049 
1944 15, 676, 873 2, O68, 625 


These figures include reexports. 
2?The South African pound (£) was equivalent to 
$4.035 in 1939 and 1940; it was stabilized in 1941 at $3.98. 


Source: Official statistics of the Union of South 
Africa 


United States companies are repre- 
sented in the expanding rubber industry 
of South Africa by three tire-manufac- 
turing plants—two whose products have 
been long distributed in the country, and 
a third which expects to open a new plant 
in 1947. 


Variety of Products Made 


In addition to tires and tubes for motor 
vehicles and bicycles and giant and solid 
tires for trucks, South African factories 
produce belting and hose for the coun- 
try’s extensive mining industry, includ- 
ing suction and discharge hose used prin- 
cipally in the mines. They also make 
airbrake hose used by the railways, and 
garden hose, linings for pipes and chutes, 
molded rubber goods, and certain types 

(Continued on p. 33) 








Exotic Hides and Skins Form 
‘*South-of-Border” Resource 


From Mexico to Cape Horn, Potentialities Are Large 


IDES AND SKINS supplied by the 
abundant wild life in most of the 
Republics to the south of us have cffered 
excellent sources of income to those 
countries. Indiscriminate slaughter, 
however, has greatly reduced the num- 
bers of wild creatures in some areas— 
though in others the potentialities have 
scarcely been tapped. 

To a world hungry for leather, these 
possibilities are of tremendous interest, 
and their further development is merely 
a matter of time. Business interests hope 
that all areas will become fully aware of 
the economic injury resulting from un- 
controlled hunting and slaughter, and 
will come to realize the importance of 
furthering this readily available source 
of wealth. 


Commercial Significance 


The financial benefits that accrue 
from the collecting of exotic hides and 
skins are obvious when one considers 
that during 1946 Latin American ship- 
ments of such products to the United 
States were valued at slightly more than 
$4,860,700. This is more than double the 
1944 value of $2,212,400, and more than 
four times the 1942 total of $1,128,960. 
Reptile skins accounted for more than 
half in each of the 3 years—that is, $3,- 
554,782 in 1946, $1,327,505 in 1944, and 
$653,482 in 1942. 

Lizard, snake, and alligator leathers 
make excellent shoes, pocketbooks, or 
fancy leather articles, and enjoy a strong 
demand. Alligator and crocodile lug- 
gage is very attractive, and carpincho or 
wild-boar gloves are considered smart as 
well as durable. 


Resources, and Trade Figures 
Argentina 


Apart from its great importance as a 
producer of staple hides and skins, Ar- 
gentina supplies smaller quantities of 
other varieties. Because most of these 
come from wild life and their collection 
is not conducted on an organized basis, 
yearly supplies vary considerably. 

Fairly large quantities are collected 
and are consumed by the domestic tan- 
ning industry, as follows: carpincho 
(capybara, a large rodent about 4 feet 


as 
we 


By Marcaret E. Wamsscanss, Textile and Leather Division, Office oj of 
International Trade, De partment of Commerce 


long), 6.000 units; jabali (wild boar), 
6.500 units; lagarto (large lizard), 
250,000; yacare (alligator), 160,000; 
vibara and boa (snake) , 20,000; and lobo 
marino (seal), 12,500. 

Varying quantities also enter foreign 
trade, the United States being the chief 
purchaser. During 1944 Argentine ex- 
port shipments in general were lower 
than in 1943, shown in parentheses, and 
included: 41,000 kilograms of carpincho 
(82,000); 24000 kilograms of jabali 
(38,000); 52,000 kilograms of lagarto 
(69 000); negligible quantities of yacare 
(12,000) ; 8,000 kilograms of snake (800); 
and 7,000 kilograms of lobo marino 
(44,000). 


Brazil 


Numerous wild animals with skins 
suitable for leather are found in the ex- 
tensive forest lands of Brazil, particu- 
larly the Amazon Valley. Skins are 
brought in to the settlements by in- 
dividual hunters, and the quantities are 
highly variable. Climatic conditions in- 
fluence the supply to some extent, but 
collections depend chiefly on the prices 
offered for the various types. 

Production has mounted materially in 
recent years, and increasing quantities 
are being tanned in the country. Ex- 
ports too have held up. 

Greater numbers of skins are removed 
from the approximately 4500,000 hogs 
slaughtered annually in Brazil. Many 
of these are consumed by the domestic 
tanning industry, but exports also in- 
creased from 955 kilograms in 1939 to 
272,727 kilograms in 1943. 

Other types available are snake, alli- 
gator, lizard, peccary, carpincho, and 
deer. About 2 years ago interest was 
developed in the “peixe-boi,”’ a large 
Amazon River fish. This is said to pos- 
sess special affinity for coloring matter 
and can, therefore, be readily processed 
in various tints. 

Brazilian exports during 1944, chiefly 
to the United States, included approxi- 
mately 472,000 kilograms of peccary 
skins, 143,000 kilograms of capybara, 
292,000 kilograms of deer, 388,000 kilo- 
grams of pig skins, 295,000 kilograms of 
reptile, 26,000 kilograms of raw fish 
skins, and 47,000 kilograms of skins from 
other wild animals. Shipments of pig 


skins totaled 1,243,000 kilograms in the 
first 8 months of 1946, and reptile skins 
304,000 kilograms. 


Bolivia 


Bolivia has a small and varied supply of 
exotic hides and skins. Hides of wild boar 
are brought in from the northern and east- 
ern jungles, but transportation difficulties 
keep many from reaching the market. 
Reptiles are also brought in from the same 
areas and from the grasslands near Santa 
Cruz, and in some regions deer and llama 
skins are collected in small lots. 

Most of the supplies available are exported, 
the United States obtaining the largest share. 
The United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Germany purchased substantial amounts 
from Bolivia, before the war, but in recent 
years their share went to Uruguay, Brazil 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru 


Chile 


Chile’s only exotic skins of commercial 
importance are seal, obtained in nearby 
waters. About 100,000 are collected annu- 
ally, primarily for use by domestic tanners 
Only small quantities are exported to Argen- 
tina and the United States 


Colombia 


Colombia's special types of hides and skins 
which entered foreign trade in 1945 include: 
alligator, 97,413 kilograms; small alligator 
25,923 kilograms; snake, 8,772 kilograms; 
lagarto, 8.403 kilograms; iguana, 221,781 kilo- 
grams; deer, 1,318 kilograms; boar, 42,140 
kilograms; and ponche, 124,752 kilograms 
These are shipped chiefly to the United 
States, although recently Mexican buyers are 
reported to have shown a keen interest. 


Costa Rica 


Deer, alligator, and snake skins are pro- 
duced in Costa Rica. Unfortunately the 
numbers of deer and alligators are declining 
rapidly, and there is no organized snake 
catch. Alligator skins are used for slippers, 
purses, and handbags, and only small quan- 
tities are available for export from time to 
time Snake skins are used for women’s 
shoes, and deer skins for linings 


Cuba 


Shark and alligator hides are collected in 
Cuba. About 42,000 kilograms of shark hides 
are exported annually, but supplies of alli- 
gator hides are insufficient even for domestic 
use, and additional lots are purchased from 
nearby countries 


Dominican Republic 


Snake, alligator, and shark hides are pro- 
duced in the Dominican Republic, but not in 
quantities sufficiently large to become com- 
mercially important 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Investment Opportunity 
Offered American Firms 


American firms may be interested in 
an opportunity to invest capital in an es- 
tablished enterprise in a Central Euro- 
pean country. The business involved is 
a glider factory, which before and dur- 
ing the war manufactured gliders of 
various types and employed 450 workers. 

Since the war the factory has been 
stripped of machinery and raw mate- 
rials. However, the plant itself is still 
intact, and there are sufficient spare 
parts on hand for about 100 gliders. 
Under these conditions, production was 
resumed a short time ago, with about 40 
workers. 

Now the managing director of the or- 
ganization, who owns 61 percent of the 
capital, is anxious to hear from Ameri- 
can firms which could furnish the funds 
needed to get back into full operation. 
The amount required is estimated at 
US$85,179. 

Additional information regarding this 
inquiry is available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two Colombian Visitors 
Have Varied Interests 


Cooperation and _ assistance from 
American firms are sought by two visi- 
tors recently arrived in the United States 
from Colombia. One of the men, Rafael 
Uribe Uribe, Engineer of Supply Plants 
of the Municipality of Medellin, is here 
to study waterworks and purification 
Systems. He will remain in this country 
for an indefinite period and plans to 
visit Miami, Washington, New York, 
New Orleans, and other large cities, not 
yet determined. 

The second visitor, Ruben Franco C., 
who is an engineer with the Munic pality 
of Medellin, combines official interests 
with business for the railway firm 
Ferrocarril de Antioquia. He would 
like to visit various’ heavy industries 
and garbage-disposal plants, and is in- 
terested in paving machinery and pub- 
lic-works equipment Mr. Franco’s 
itinerary, during his 4 to 6 months’ Stay, 


May 24, 1947 


742426—47 


includes Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, 
and Washington. 

Both gentlemen may be reached c/o 
Colombian Consulate General, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Italian Visitors Here 
To Purchase Coal 

Representatives of Ente Approvvigio- 
namento Carboni—the Italian Govern- 
ment-controlled coal-supply agency— 


patel 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


are in the United States to arrange for 
purchasing coal. (The establishment of 
Ente Approvvigionamento Carboni was 
reported on page 20 of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 1, 1947.) While here, 
they also plan to study production meth- 
ods and qualities of American coal. 

The visitors—Gualtiero Niccoli and 
Ing. Allesandro Ferrero—have been in 
this country since the first week in May. 
Their schedule includes stops in New 
York, Washington, and Philadelphia. 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


index, by Commodities 
| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Aperient Water and Salts: 28 
Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 14, 17, 


Machinery—Continued 
Industrial—3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 


20, 24, 42, 45. 19, 32, 34. 
Blood Plasma: 39 Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
Brushes: 23, 47 9, 10, 26, 34. 


Chemicals: 9, 16, 19, 26, 37. 

Clothing and Accessories: 30, 31. 

Construction Materials: 13. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 16 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 6, 12, 16, 17, 34, 46. 

Engineering Stores: 12 

Foodstuffs: 14, 15, 22, 26 

Glassware: 44. 


Novelties: 18. 

Photographic and Motion-Picture Equip- 
ment: 33. 

Pianos: 24. 

Pipes and Joints: 27. 

Plastics: 27. 

Precious Stones: 14. 

Radios and Electronic Equipment: 5, 16, 17. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 14, 16, 27, 36, 


Hardware: 8, 12, 34. 43. 
Heating Equipment: 21 Scientific Instruments: 19. 
Hides and Skins: 14, 35. Shells: 14. 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: 17, Steel: 11, 12. 
29. Technical Information: 1, 5, 7, 18, 21, 22, 23. 


Leather and Leather Goods: 30, 40 Textiles: 2, 14, 24, 48. 
Lumber: 25. Tools: 8, 16, 17, 30. 
Machinery Toys: 16. 
Agricultural—12, 17, 20, 34 Wines: 26. 
Highway, Construction and Maintenance— Wool: 41. 
34. Wrought Iron: 29. 











Mr. Ferrero will remain for about a 
month, while Mr. Niccoli plans to stay 6 
months or more. Both may be reached 
c/o Delegasione Técnica Italiana, Italian 
Embassy, 1691 Fuller Street NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Tangier Phone Company 


Seeks Bids for Lead Cables 


Telefonica de Tanger, S. A., a conces- 
sionary telephone company for Tangier 
International Zone, seeks bids from 
American suppliers to furnish lead cables 
with copper conductors. Bids are to be 
opened and the contract awarded May 
31, 1947. Requirements and specifica- 
tions are as follows: 


1. Conductors 0.6 mm. cross section, paper 
insulation, with pilot pair: 


Quantity 
Number of pairs (in meters) 
ae ities nies iiss intents: | 
_, Rap coeied ebro an 800 
NESE a ne Samus Ee 
ha a Lewenanns 500 
_ EE ee ee = 500 
_ etl latalpa oecpseatin aga ars panini 1, 000 
ge eee ae 


2. Enameled copper conductors, 0.5 mm. 
cross section, fabric insulation: 


Quantity 
Number of pairs (in meters) 
District Ried eit Sie ce ca meen 10, 000 


Firms entering bids are asked to state 
appreximate delivery date c. i. f. Tangier 
and to submit complete samples. A de- 
posit of 5,000 pesetas (approximately 
US$160) must be made with each bid, this 
amount to be refunded if the offer is not 
accepted. 

In view of the limited time remaining 
before bids are opened, interested Amer- 
ican firms may wish to cable their of- 
fers, using the cable address TELEFSA. 
Communication by mail should be di- 
rected to Telefonica de Tanger, S. A., 
Emsallah 7, Tangier, Morocco. 


U.S. Manufacturers Offered 
Netherlands Invention 


A Netherlands inventor desires to con- 
tact American firms or individuals who 
would be interested in exploiting in the 
United States a new envelope-stamping 
and closing machine. It is reported that 
the machine is capable of handling 
40,000 to 45,000 envolpes per hour when 
used exclusively for closing, and approx- 
imately 100,000 envelopes per hour when 
used only for stamping. 

Since its development some years ago, 
the device has been employed by the 
Netherlands Postal Transfer Service, 
and it has been given favorable testi- 
monials as to its efficiency by the Tech- 
nical Department of that agency. 

It is understood that the inventor, 
C. van den Berg, presented the machine 
to the Netherlands Government, but 
that the Government did not accept his 
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New Listing Features Licensing 
Opportunities 


In recent months, the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Department 
of Commerce has received an increasing 
number of trade inquiries from abroad 
which indicate an interest in exchang- 
ing licensing and manufacturing rights 
with United States firms. 

To bring these opportunities more 
readily to the attention of our readers. 
a new feature is inaugurated in the New 
World Trade Leads of this issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, under the 
heading “Licensing Opportunities.” 

Similar listings under this heading 
will be published from time to time as 
inquiries are received. 








offer because exploitation possibilities in 
that country are considered too small to 
insure a profitable return. 

Mr. van den Berg is connected with 
the Postal Transfer Service, and. be- 
cause of his position as a Government 
officer, no World Trade Directory Re- 
port is available for him. 

American firms interested in this offer 
may contact Mr. van den Berg at 75 
Da Costalaan, Rijswijk, The Netherlands. 


Ten Generators Wanted by 
Saigon Government 


The Service Méteorologique de 1’Indo- 
chine at Saigon desires to purchase 10 
hydrogen generators. According to gen- 
eral specifications submitted, these units 
are to be of the type currently used in 
United States meteorological stations 
(French designation, H. I. C.-3). 

Interested American firms may con- 
tact the French Indochina Supply Cen- 
ter, 44 Beaver Street, New York 4.N. Y.. 
for information concerning terms and 
other details; or inquiry may be made 
direct to Service Méteorologique de l’In- 
dochine, Centre Regional de Tan Son 
Nhut, Saigon, French Indochina. 


Brazilian Exporter 
Offers Hardwood Logs 


A Brazilian exporter desires to contact 
United States firms interested in import- 
ing hardwood logs. The firm has advised 
the American Vice Consulate at Vitoria, 
that its current export possibilities total 
500 cubic meters per month. Quantities 
of individual species available, in cubic 
meters, are: Jacaranda (rosewood), 50; 
goncala (guarabu), 100; peroba (palis- 
sandre), 200; sucupira (macanaiba), 50; 
and vinhatico, 100. 

United States importers desiring to 
contact this source of supply are asked 
to communicate with Importadora Oli- 


veira Santos Ltda., Rua Duque de Caxias 
134, Vitoria, Estado Espiritu Santo 
Brazil. 


Swedish Firm Wants To 
Exploit Its Patented Process 


The Swedish firm of Régle Industrier 
Aktiebolag is desirous of hearing from 
American manufacturers who would be 
interested in exploiting its method of pro- 
ducing wood-woolslabs. This company 
is holder of a Swedish patent for the 
commodity known as TRAOL. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
process by which this slab is made renders 
it lightweight yet durable, and with ex- 
ceptionally high insulation value against 
fire and sound. In addition, it is said to 
make the product proof against frost and 
mold, as well as vermin and rats. 

It is understood that TRAOL-slabs can 
be manufactured in various thicknesses 
and lengths. 

Copies of a report covering tests made 
by Chalmers Testinginstitute, Goteborg, 
Sweden, may be obtained on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. This Division also has one 
sample of the slab, which will be made 
available on a loan basis to interested 
firms and individuals. 

For complete details concerning this 
trade inquiry, however, correspondence 
should be directed to Rogle Industrier 
Aktiebolag, Rogle, Sweden. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Richard Dickson, represent- 
ing Cranbourne Dairy, 137 Darling Road, East 
Malvern, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
pasteurization and _ treatment of milk, 
Scheduled to arrive in June, via New York, for 
a 6-weeks visit. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Consulate General, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, and Washing- 
ton 

2. Australia—Herbert William Elliott, rep- 
resenting Snow, Elliott & Co., 318 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing rayon and cotton piece goods. 
Scheduled to arrive June 4, via San Francisco, 
for a month's visit U.S. address: c/o Ewing 
& McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

3. Australia—Mrs. L. J. Fink, representing 
Kingsley Radio Pty. Ltd., 380 St. Kilda Road, 

felbourne, Victoria, is interested in machin- 
ery and costs of production of high-frequency 
powders used in manufacturing radio receiv- 
ing parts. Scheduled to arrive early in May, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Pecoxon, 1201 Green- 
wick Street, San Francisco, Calif Itinerary: 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco 

4. Australia—Norman P. Lynch, represent- 
ing N. P. Lynch & Co. Pty. Ltd., 138 Commer- 
cial Road, Prahran, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in purchasing catering equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive in June, via New York 
City, for a 6-weeks visit. U.S. address: ¢ o 
Australian Consulate General, 61 Broadway, 
New York,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles 
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5. Australia—John P. Salvado, representing 
Radio Corp. Pty. Ltd., 126 Grant Street, 
South Melbourne, Victoria, 1s interested in 
studying the latest developments in /fre- 
quency modulation receivers. Scheduled to 
arrive early in May, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: “% Phil- 
more International Co., 113 University Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Washington. 

6. Brazil—Octavio de Abreu Sampaio, rep- 
resenting Comercio e Industrias Abreu Sam- 
paio S. A., 200 Rua 15 de Novembro, Sao 
Paulo, in interested in acquiring additional 
agencies in electrical lines, especially conduit. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of May, via 
New York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 months, 
U. S. address: Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia. World Trade Directory 
Report being prepared. 

7. Brazil—Evaldo Asbahr, representing G. 
Asbahr & Cia., 61-65 Visconde de Parnaiba. 
Sao Paulo, is interested in technical infor- 
mation on manufacturing tags for cotton 
bales. Scheduled to arrive the end of May, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U.S. address: “ Di Tella Corp., 150 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Ennis (Tex.) 

8. Brazil—Emil Kaempfer, 561 Rua Lib- 
ero Badaro, Sao Paulo, is interested in ac- 
quiring additional agencies for metalwork- 
ing tools and other hardware lines. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in May, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: 

Richard Nathan Corp., 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, New Ha- 
ven, New Britain, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Cleveland. 

9. Colombia—Dr. Antonio José Prieto, Car- 
rera 13 472-41, Bogota, is interested in rep- 
resentation for lines of chemicals and min- 
erals, as Well as to act as attorney for pe- 
troleum companies. Scheduled to arrive 
early in May, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and New Orleans. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Colombia—Hernan Restrepo, represent- 
ing Gaseosas Colombianas Ltda., Calle 13, No. 
9-13, Bogota, is interested in obtaining tin 
plate or black plate for use in producing 
crown caps for own soft-drink plants. Sched- 
uled to arrive in mid-May, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
“ American Trading Co., 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

11. England—William A. deVigier, Leonard 
A. Barlow, and Arthur L. Perret, represent- 
ing Acrow (Engineers) Ltd., 33 Catherine 
Place, London, S. W. 1, are interested in in- 
troducing the products manufactured by 
their firm: a steel support for concrete 
pourings, adjustable steel beams for carry- 
ing floors under construction, and gasoline 
and electric chain saws for timber cutting. 
They would also consider making arrange- 
ments for manufacture of these items in the 
United States. Messrs. deVigier, Barlow, and 
Perret are now in the United States for about 
2 months. U. S. address: Kuba J. Dia- 
ment, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Itinerary: Milwaukee, Chicago, and other 
cities as may be necessary. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEFKLY, May 5.) 

12. India—Rowland Hill, representing 
Batala Engineering Co., Ltd., Grand Trunk 
Road, Batala, Punjab, is interested in pur- 
chasing and obtaining representations for 
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engineering stores and equipment, agricul- 
tural implements, hardware, steel sheets, 
and electrical equipment, such as motors and 
transformers. He is now in the United States 
for 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, and other 
cities as may be necessary. 

13. Panama—Antonio Arboix, representing 
Novedades Antonio, S. A., 30 Central Avenue, 
Box 318, Panama City, is interested in bwild- 
ing material and other equipment for apart- 
ment hotel, as well as novelties and other 
articles for specialty shop. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 21, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o E. & L. Bedrick 
& Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and Washington. 

14. Saudi Arabia—Yousuf Mahmoud Zahid, 
representing Mohamed Mahmood Zahid & 
Bros., Harat al Bahr, Jidda, is interested in 
importing and acting as commission agent 
for automobiles, tires, machinery, textiles, 
and foodstuffs, and in exporting hides, pearls, 
and shells. Scheduled to arrive June 1, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o General Motors, Foreign 
Distributors Division, 224 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y., or Saudi Arabian Legation, 
2800 Woodland Drive NW., Washington, 
D.C. Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Sweden—Hans_ Boden, representing 
Hans Bodens AB., 32 Birger Jarlsgatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in establishing con- 
tacts with exporters of fresh, dried, and can- 
ned fruits, and in studying the methods of 
deep-freeze and refrigeration. Scheduled to 
arrive May 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o The Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Portland (Oreg.). 

16. Sweden—Hans Linderoth, representing 
Scandim (Scandinavian Import Co.—Cron- 
stedt & Cederberg), 20 Katarinavagen, 
Stockholm, is interested in contacting sup- 
pliers of electrical supplies of all kinds, in- 
cluding cable, switches, sockets, plugs, lamp 
holders, and radio repair parts; plastic mold- 
ing powders; caustic soda; glycerine; sac- 
charin; files, hacksaws, and other hand tools; 
rubber tires; heavy garage equipment; auto- 
motive tools, and mechanical toys of all 
kinds. He is now in the United States until 
the end of June. U.S. address: c/o Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., 75 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

17. Union of South Africa—M. T. S. 
Desselss, Herholdt House, 10 Harries Street, 
P. O. Box 7518, Johannesburg, is interested 
in obtaining additional factory agencies only 
for kitchen utensils, automotive parts and 
workshop equipment, tools and_ service- 
station equipment, and agricultural and in- 
dustrial machinery and parts. He is also 
interested in distributorship for radios and 
household electrical appliances. Scheduled 
to arrive during June, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y._ Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and Indianapolis. 

18. Union of South Africa—Eric Victor 
Isemonger, 37 Highbury Road, Mowbray, Cape 
Town, representing Boston Bag Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd., c/o Syfrets Trust, Wale Street, Cape 
Town, is interested in machinery and raw 
materials for manufacturing textile bags. 
He also seeks technical information on ma- 
chinery for inserting drawstrings in small 
tobacco bags. Scheduled to arrive during 
June, via New York City, for a visit of 2 


months. U.S. address: c/o J. Gerber & Co., 
Inc,, 421 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Louisville 
(Ky.), and Richmond. 

19. Union of South Africa—W. Selige, rep- 
resenting Inag (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 2206, 
Cape Town, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for industrial 
chemicals, scientific and other instruments, 
and specialized machinery. He is now in the 
United States for 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Gumpert Corp., 75 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 

20. Uruguay—Ramon Palermo, represent- 
ing Passeggi & Co., Avenida 18 de Julio 
2023/31, Montevideo, is interested in agri- 
cultural implements, tractors, and all items 
related to automotive industry. Scheduled 
to arrive May 28, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o H. W. 
St. John & Co., 18 Pearl Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Akron, 
and Chicago. 


Licensing Opportunities 


21. Belgium—Fonderies Nestor Martin, 
Société Anonyme, Berchem-Brussels, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of heating and 
kitchen apparatus (coal heaters and stoves, 
coal, gas, and electric ranges) would like to 
contact similar American firm to exchange 
experiences in the technical field (perfecting 
the apparatus and manufacturing process). 
Desires to purchase manufacturing rights to 
make oil heaters in Belgium. Initially, 
would consider importing into Belgium only 
the most important parts such as burners, 
or the whole equipment. Also, wishes to 
purchase manufacturing rights for gravity 
and forced warm-air heaters, and oil- or gas- 
fired furnaces. 

22. England—Rayner & Co., Ltd., London, 
N. 18, is interested in exchanging manufac- 
turing facilities with American food pro- 
ducers for such commodities as fruit juices, 
sauces, pickles, and flavoring extracts. 

23. England—William H. Sandford, 8 
Lowndes Street, London, S. W. 1., wishes to 
contact a United States firm to manufacture 
under license a newly patented easy-to-clean 
hair brush. 


Import Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Comptoir Commercial & In- 
dustriel, 4 Rue Montagne du Parc, Brussels, 
desires to export textiles, pianos, and motor- 
cycles (gasoline and electrical). 

25. Canada—Ulderic Villeneuve Lumber, 
102 St. Dominique Street, Jonquiere, P. Q., 
desires to export lumber (3,000,000 board feet 
softwood, and 2,000,000 board feet hard- 
wood), specifications 1 x 4 inches upward. 

26. France—Société Nouvelle d’Exploita- 
tions Commerciales et Industrielles, (S. N. 
E. C. I.), 5, rue Logelbach, Paris (XVIIéme), 
wishes to export chemicals, metallurgical and 
mechanical goods, foodstuffs, and wines. 

27. France—Société Superflexit, 2, rue du 
Parc, Bois-Colombes (Seine), offers for ex- 


port pipes, joints, plastics, and rubber 
castings. 

28. Hungary—Hunyadi Janos Keseruviz es 
Gyogykeseruso Vallalat (Hunyadi Janos 


Aperient Water & Medicinal Salt Co.), 42 
Veres Palne utca, Budapest IV, desires to ex- 
port aperient water and aperient salts. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


29. Hungary—Gero & Gyory, 31 Elemer utca, 
Budapest VII, has available for export 
wrought iron furnishings such as _ tables, 
lamps, fixtures, and candle sticks. Photo- 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Financial Agreement Signed 
With Argentina.——An agreement providing 
for limited free trade, cultural interchange, 
and for the financing by Argentina of in- 
dustrial development and public-works con- 
struction in Bolivia, signed originally on 
March 8, 1947, has been revised and signed 
again on March 26 by representatives of 
Argentina and Bolivia at La Paz. It will be- 
come effective upon ratification by both 
countries and will remain in force for 5 
years, after which it may be denounced upon 
6 months’ previous notice; otherwise it will 
be continued in force by annual renewals. 

The agreement provides for duty-free 
treatment in the customs of each country 
for goods of the other, except those specifi- 
cally listed as competitive. This list is to be 
compiled within 180 days after the effective 
treaty date. Each country is to accord to 
the other preference in the matter of ex- 
portable surpluses on a most-favored-nation 
basis. 

Argentina through its Trade Promotion 
Institute is to establish a revolving loan fund 
of 50,000,000 pesos, Argentine national cur- 
rency, for a 3-year period to be used exclu- 
sively to cover Bolivia’s unfavorable balance 
of trade with Argentina. Bolivia is to be 
permitted to draw on this loan up to a maxi- 
mum of 25,000,000 pesos per year with inter- 
est at 314 percent per annum. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
will invest in Bolivia 100,000,000 pesos, Ar- 
gentine national currency, to stimulate in- 
dustry and commerce, especially the 
exportation of tin, antimony, lead, copper, 
iron, petroleum, coal, rubber, coca leaves, 
lumber, Brazil nuts, and other natural prod- 
ucts to Argentina. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment will make an initial investment in 
these undertakings to the extent of 1,000,000 
United States dollars, or its equivalent, in 
national currency at the current exchange 
rate in Bolivia. A mixed Argentine-Bolivian 
finance corporation of 50 years’ duration will 
administer the expenditures of this joint in- 
vestment. Bolivia guarantees eventual re- 
turn upon the termination of the corpora- 
tion of the capital contributed by the Insti- 
tute plus interest at 4 percent. 

The corporation will acquire from the Ar- 
gentine Institute, on the basis of equal 
prices, qualities, and conditions, the machin- 
ery, materials, or implements necessary for 
the development of its activities, should 
these not be produced in Bolivia. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
will acquire 334 percent, 50-year obligations 
of the Bolivian Government in the amount 
of 100,000,000 pesos, Argentine national cur- 
rency, issued by the Bolivian Government in 
Buenos Aires. The proceeds will be utilized 
in Bolivia for public works designed to in- 
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crease trade and improve communicat 
between the two countries. 

Reciprocal free-transit rights are estab- 
lished. Highway, rail, and aerial communi- 
cations are to be the subjects of separate 
agreements. 

The necessary authorizations and facilities 
are granted by each country to the other 
subject to their respective legal procedures, 
for the organization of special zones and free 
storage facilities in river and inland ports 

Both governments shall adopt the neces- 
sary measures to assure and expand the in- 
terchange of motion pictures and phonograph 
records. 

As an annex to the agreement, it is pro- 
vided that the funds resulting from the pub- 
lic-works loan shall be especially allocated to 
specified Bolivian projects 

In addition, a protocol for the exchange of 
specific products over the next 5 years was 
drafted which establishes minimum quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs and other products which 
Argentina will make available to Bolivia, and 
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Foreign Trade 
China Launches New Monthly 
Trade Journal 


To meet a long-felt need in China for a 
regular, compact publication which will keep 
businessmen in China informed of trade con- 
ditions and prospects in foreign countries, and 
traders and manufacturers abroad fully ad- 
vised of conditions in China, the Foreign Trade 
Association of China has undertaken the pub 
lication of the China Trade Monthly. 

In the first issue—January 1947—-Dr. H. H 
Kung, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Bank of China, refers in an introductory mes 
sage, to the large 
that awaits the 
ment, while statements by 
bers of the foreign community in Shanghai 
emphasize the role that can be played by the 
new journal in disseminating information and 
promoting trade between China and the rest 
of the world. 

Included within the 72 pages of the first 
issue of China Trade Monthly are sections en 
titled “Trade News.” “Trade Possibilities,” 
“Firms in China”—commenting briefly on 
prominent firms in China, laws and regulations, 
and statistics. Additionally there are: 
tion devoted to topical comments, a feature 
article on the tung-oil industry in China, and 


potential market in China 
stimulation of foreign invest 


prominent mem 


a se@c- 


articles on China’s 
foreign trade, and silk 


another section presenting 
export-trade problems, 
industry. Economic recovery in the Neth 
erlands and the agricultural outlook in the 
United States for 1947 are also discussed. 


Communications in respect to the China 


Trade Monthly may be addressed to the For 
eign Trade Association of China. 338 Hamilton 
House, 170 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. 











Association of 














minimum quantities of raw materials which 
Bolivia will provide 

(Full details of this agreement may be 
obtained from Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce, or from the Areas Branch of 
the Office of International Trade, Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C.) 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland Cement: Exemption from Import 
Duty Extended Until June 30, 1947 —Exemp- 
tion of portland cement from Brazilian im. 
port duty and other customs charges has 
now been extended to June 30, 1947, by law 
No. 32 of April 25, 1947 (For previous an- 
nouncements, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, and April 5, 1947.) 


British West 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade ( 


Granting of Import Licenses for Essential 
Goods, Trinidad.—-According to a notice in 
the Trinidad Royal Gazette of March 13, 1947 
commencing April 1, 1947, import licenses for 
the following categories of essential goods 
will be granted to any importer who is ina 
position to produce evidence of availability: 
Boots and shoes; building materials; cotton 
piece goods (woven and/or knit); made-up 


‘ontrols 


cotton goods (woven and/or knit); rayon 
piece goods (woven and/or knit); rayon 
made-up goods (woven and or knit 
+ | 
‘ « ‘ 
sahnhada 
7 ee 
Exchange and Finance 
Budget Features Income-Taz Cuts Imme- 


diate tax cuts on individual incomes, and 
promised abolition of the excess-profits tax on 
business were the outstanding features of the 
annual budget presented to the Canadian 
Parliament on April 29—-a budget that was 
noteworthy to American traders by the 
absence of any proposals for changes in the 
Canadian tariff 

The proposed tax cuts on personal income 
stem from the healthy condition of Canadian 
Government finances and according to the 
Minister of Finance, from the desire to avoid 
if possible, a tax policy which is too widely 
divergent from that in effect in the United 
States. The Dominion has at present a sur- 
plus of about $352,000,000, which is larger 
than the accumulated total of all the previous 
surpluses in Canadian history 

The reductions on personal income taxes 
will benefit almost 2,000,000 Canadian tax- 
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»st of Whom regarded the current 
levels as excessive for peacetime conditions. 
The reductions which will take effect on July 
1, range from 7 percent in the higher brackets 
to 54 percent in the lower taxable income 
groups. Since the reductions do not become 
effective until July 1, and thus will be appli- 
cable for a 6-month period only, during the 
1947 tax years, the net reduction In personal 
income taxes for 1947 is approximately half of 
the above rates. 

For the current year, 1947, total tax liability 
will be calculated by applying the existing 
rates, which went into effect on January 1, to 
half of the taxpayer’s income for the year, and 
the new rates to the other half In other 
words, the effective tax rate for the year as a 
whole will be the average ol the two sets of 


payers, mc 


rates. 

The proposed reductions continue a down- 
ward trend in tax rates, which began with 
the abolition of the forced savings system in 
1944, followed by the 16 percent abatement of 
the annual tax in 1945, and the removal, effec- 
tive January 1, 1947, of the flat 7 to 9 percent 
national defense tax 

The tax proposals leave unchanged the rates 
of personal exemption so that single persons, 
without dependents, will continue to pay tax 
on annual incomes above $750 and married 
persons on incomes above $1,500. These rates 
became effective January 1, 1947, when they 
replaced the 1946 rates of $660 for single 
persons and $1,200 for married persons. Ex- 
emptions for dependents will continue at the 
rate of $100 for each child under 16 and 
eligible for family-allowance benefits, and 
#300 for other dependent children. 

The Finance Minister stated that the pro- 
posed income-tax rates will bring Canada’s 
personal income tax “generally” below exist- 
ing United States levels. In the lower-income 
brackets, taxes were ‘substantially’ below the 
rates in effect or proposed in the United 
States, Britain, Australia, or New Zealand 
In the middle-income bracket, rates were 
Slightly lower than in the United States, 
though higher than the new rates proposed 
for the United States under the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives 

The attempt to bring Canadian tax rates in 
line with United States rates was dictated in 
one respect by the desire to forestall a serious 
exodus of Canadians who are attracted to the 
United States by, among other reasons, lower 
tax burdens. This applies particularly to 
“young professional or scientific men and 
young business executives for whom the at- 
tractions in the United States of more special- 
ized opportunities and the possibility of 
higher rewards exercise the strongest appeal.” 

Excess-Profits Tax Eliminated.—Canadian 
business did not get as much as it had hoped 
for in the way of tax reductions. The 30 
percent tax on corporate income is continued 
and, in addition, a new 5 percent withholding 
tax, effective April 30, 1947, was imposed on 
dividends paid by wholly-owned Canadian 
subsidiaries to their parent companies 
abroad. This, it is estimated, will yield 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000 revenue a year. Such 
a tax, although limited to 5 percent, is per- 
mitted by the convention with the United 
States for the avoidance of double taxation 
and is already levied by the United States 

Corporations have been assured, however, 
that 1947 would be the last year of the 15 per- 
cent excess-profits tax (i. e. the 15 percent tax 
on Income in excess of 11624 percent of the 
average income in the standard years 1936 
39). This tax was abolished, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, for partnerships and sole proprie- 
torship but retained in 1947 for corporations 
It will be entirely eliminated, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. 

The new budget also provides for the exten- 
Sion into 1948 of the allowances that have 
been made in recent years for expenditures on 
exploration for oil, gas, and other minerals 
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Large-Scale Groundnut-Production Scheme Launched in British 
East and Central Africa 


Preliminary work has begun on an important program for developing the large-scale production 

/ 5 : 5 — 5 5 
of groundnuts (peanuts) in selected areas of East and Central Africa, and it is planned to have 
initial areas prepared and planted by the commencement of the 1947-48 season. Characterized 


in the British press as a “Charter for Africa,” 


the ambitious scheme, which aims to cultivate 


approximately 3,200,000 acres of underdeveloped lands in Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Kenya, was first proposed by a body of experts who had visited East and Central Africa in 1946 
to investigate the potentialities of these areas for oilseed production. On November 25, the 
Minister of Food in the United Kingdom announced in the House of Commons that the British 
Government had approved the proposed scheme in principle. Full details of the plan were 
subsequently revealed in a White Paper entitled “A Plan for the Mechanized Production of Ground. 
nuts in East and Central Africa,” which was published in London in February 1947. 

The immediate purpose of the scheme is to obtain new supplies of urgently needed fats for the 
United Kingdom (the main use of groundnuts is in the production of groundnut oil which is 
largely used in the manufacture of margarine, cooking and salad oils). The long-term importance 
of the scheme to the economic and social development of East and Central Africa, however, is 
considered in some quarters as far overshadowing more immediate benefits. 

As outlined in the British Government’s White Paper, the scheme calls for a division of the 
land into 107 units, each of 30,000 acres, allocated as follows: Tanganyika, 80; Northern Rhodesia, 
17: and Kenya, 10. Wholly mechanical methods of clearing, planting, and harvesting the crop are 
planned. Owing to this high degree of mechanization, extensive labor requirements are not 
envisaged. To carry out the program it is estimated that, by 1950, 57,100 Africans and 1,249 
Europeans will be required for land clearing and agricultural operations. Thereafter, as clearing 
operations are completed, labor requirements are expected to drop to a relatively static level, with 


about 32,000 Africans being employed annually. 


at about £24,000,000, 


The total capital cost of the project is placed 


Inasmuch as the selected areas are largely uninhabited bush land, much work will have to be 
lone to eradicate the tsetse fly and improve transportation and communication facilities. 
Land utilized in the program is to be leased to the British Government by the colonial govern- 


ments concerned. 


Although the program is to be managed by a private enterprise, the United 


Africa Company, during the early stages of development, long-term plans provide for the develop- 
ment scheme to be operated by a public corporation, the capital for which will be supplied by the 
British Government. Ultimately, it is envisaged to turn over the project to the local governments 
and eventually to the African communities themselves, to be operated possibly as cooperatives. 

In general, the plan is regarded as a significant experiment which, if successful, will contribute to 
a notable improvement of the standard of living of the indigenous population. 








including gold. These allowances have been 
important in, facilitating and encouraging 
mineral exploration and development. The 
form of these allowance is to be changed 
from the current tax-credit method to the 
more nearly normal form of a deduction from 
income. In the case of the special allowance 
provided for expenditures on deep-test oil 
wells, a further special provision will be made 
to preserve the equivalent value of the tax 
credit now granted. 

Tax credits also will be granted to Canadian 
companies in respect of corporation income 
tax paid to a foreign government on income 
of a foreign corporation in which the Cana- 
dian company owns more than 50 percent of 
the voting stock 

Corporate Profits High.—In presenting his 
reasons for not making more liberal corpora- 
tion-tax reductions, particularly with refer- 
ence to his desire to continue the excess- 
profits tax through 1947, the Finance Minister 
pointed out that business did not at present 
need larger profits to encourage and enable it 
to provide additional employment by greater 
expenditures. He stated that “while com- 
petition is returning and supply is catching 
up on demand, profits before tax still are 
running at abnormally high levels, owing to 
the after-effects of the war, including con- 
tinuing demobilization and export-credit ex- 
penditures * * * a good many business- 
men are competing more in their efforts to 
expand their investment quickly than in get- 
ting down their costs and keeping down the 
prices at which they sell theirgoods * * * 
it is neither proper nor even good business to 
charge all the traffic will bear.” 

Record Prosperity in Canada.—-In accord- 
ance with established custom, the budget was 
prefaced by a review of the economic state 
of the nation. In the words of the Finance 
Minister, Canada is “enjoying a degree of 
prosperity never exceeded in living memory.” 
Available manpower is almost fully employed, 


with some surpluses in special areas and 
trades and equally real shortages in others. 
Demand continues to outrun supply in many 
lines of business. Exports remain at high 
levels, limited in most cases only by supply 
shortages. Imports are in large volume with- 
cut appearing to divert much demand from 
Canadian production. Business expansion is 
on @ scale so large that its plans will be 
severely limited by scarcity of materials and 
labor. National income, production and ex- 
penditure totals for 1946 are only moderately 
below the record levels of the peak years of 
the war. The Finance Minister estimated 
that the gross national product for 1947 
will exceed the estimated total of $11,100,- 
000,000 for 1946 and may amount to nearly 
$12,000,000,000. 

Tax Revenue Large.—The prosperous con- 
dition of the country is reflected in the large 
volume of tax revenue which poured into 
Government coffers in the past fiscal year 
Total revenue of all kinds amounted to $2,- 
$84,000,000, only $29,000,000 less than the 
total for the preceding year. There was, 
consequently, a surplus of about $352,000,0C9. 

The Finance Minister, while stating that 
the surplus was real and encouraging, cau- 
tioned that it had been obtained at high 
levels of revenue and expenditure which do 
not necessarily give an accurate indication of 
the shape of things to come. 

A large share of the surplus was attribut- 
able to receipts of $372,000,000 representing 
the proceeds from the sale of surplus war as- 
sets, refunds of previous years’ expenditures, 
and other credits of a temporary character. 
These temporary receipts, however, were off- 
set by expenditures, also of a temporary na- 
ture National defense, for instance, cost 
some $376,000,000 during the year, which is 
$136,000,000 more than is being estimated for 
the current fiscal year. The termination and 
liquidation of Government contracts involv- 
ed the expenditure of $70,000,000. Benefits 





and payments to veterans cost nearly $470,- 
000,000, and the continuing cost of com- 


modity subsidies 
$208,000,000. 

Customs duties and personal income taxes, 
both highly sensitive to economic change, 
substantially exceeded the forecasts. Rev- 
enue from corporation income taxes and ex- 
cess-profits tax amounted to about $688,000,- 
000, which was 27 percent above the fore- 
cast. This reflected high corporation profits. 
The much greater supply of consumers’ 
goods available for the market was indicated 
in a sales-tax yield of $300,000,000. This 
was 20 percent above the figure included in 
the last budget. 

Export Credit Outlays—In addition to 
budgetary expenditures, the Government 
made substantial outlays during the year in 
the form of loans or advances or the purchase 
of investments. The largest of such outlay 
was the loan of $640,000,000 to the United 
Kingdom and the drawings under export 
credits to other countries amounted to about 
$267,000,000. All these were offset to a large 
degree by repayments of earlier loans and 
advances to various governments so that the 
net investments in credits to other govern- 
ments in 1946 amounted to $648,000,000. 

The budget requirements for the new fiscal 
year 1947-48 call for expenditures of $2,002,- 
000,000. Tax revenue is expected to yield 
about $2,200,000,000, nontax revenue (mainly 
return on investments and post-office re- 
ceipts) about $160,000,000, and special re- 
ceipts and credits will supply about $90,- 
000,000. The total estimated revenue of 
$2,450,000,000 is about $534,000,000 less than 
in the year just closed. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Steel Billets: Declared Articles of Prime 
Necessity With the Import Duty Reduced .— 
Steel billets more than 3 meters long have 
been declared articles of prime necessity in 
Chile, and their import duty reduced from 
0.075 gold peso to 0.05 gold peso per gross 
kilogram, according to executive decree No. 
1532 of April 2, 1947, effective for 1 year 
from publication in the Diario Oficial of 
April 17, 1947. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


accounted for about 


Limits Placed on Currency To Be Carried 
by Persons Leaving China—lIn accordance 
with Shanghai Customs Notification No. 128 
dated April 16, 1947, the amount of Chinese 
National currency notes a person leaving 
China is permitted to carry may not exceed 
CN$500,000—equivalent to slightly more 
than US$41 at the current official rate of ex- 
change of CN$12,000 to US$1. It is reported 
that amounts in excess of this figure will be 
confiscated. 

A traveler may carry foreign currency notes 
equivalent to US$100 in addition to the 
CN$500,000, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Shanghai Customs Notification No. 
117, of February 19, 1947. Chinese press re- 
ports indicate that similar quantities of 
currency may be taken out on behalf of 
children, irrespective of age, as members of a 
family leaving the country. 

Trade Between China and Korea Prohib- 
ited—Shanghai Customs Notification No. 
127, dated April 15, 1947, announced that, in 
accordance with Government instructions, 
trade between China and Korea, both import 
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and export, is prohibited, unless specially 
authorized by the Chinese Government. Any 
vessels or junks found violating this order 
shall be detained and dealt with according 
to regulations in force. 

Quarterly Quotas Introduced for Export of 
Specified Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils——The 
Chinese Government has introduced quar- 
terly quotas controlling the exportation of 
soybeans, groundnuts, sesame seeds, rape 
seeds, and their oils, in order to adjust the 
demand and supply and to stabilize the 
prices of these products. This system is to 
be operated by the Ministry of Finance in 
consultation with the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and the Board for the Development 
of Exports. The exportation of these prod- 
ucts will, therefore, be allowed only on 
presentation of the documents granting per- 
mission to export in accordance with 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 129, 
dated April 22, 1947 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Applications for Import Licenses for all 
Commodities Resumed May 12.—The heavy 
outflow of gold and foreign exchange which 
has characterized the Colombian economy 
since the latter part of 1946 and has continued 
with increasing severity thus far in 1947, has 
been reflected in an increasing number of 
regulations issued by the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports. These reg- 
ulations have been designed to conserve the 
existing supply of gold and exchange and to 
insure that available exchange would be used 
for purposes deemed most essential to the 
economy of the country 

A complete revision is under way of the 
various “turns” or priorities into which all 
imports are divided for purposes of granting 
the necessary import permits. A preliminary 
regrouping has been issued, the details of 
which are not yet available. During the first 
quarter of 1947, while definite policies were 
being evolved to meet the exchange situation, 
import permits were issued on an irregular 
basis, largely for goods in the preferential 
priority. The Office of Control announced 
that it would be open on May 5, 6, and 7, to 
receive applications for import permits for 
foodstuffs, essential drugs, cotton clothing, 
and cotton-cloth shirting, such licenses to be 
valid for 90 days. The Office was closed May 
8, 9, and 10, for study, and reopened on May 
12 to accept applications for articles in all 
classifications. All licenses issued are good 
for at least 90 days, and licenses for machin- 
ery are good for 6 months. 

Changes in Import Procedure Decreed 
Several changes in Colombian import pro- 
cedure were instituted by Presidential De- 
cree No. 912 of March 13, 1947. According 
to former procedure, an importer desiring to 
effect immediate delivery of landed mer- 
chandise could post a bond while awaiting 
arrival of shipping documents from the ex- 
porter. Under decree No. 912, article 3, cus- 
toms will permit the posting of bond only 
when import licenses have been obtained 
prior to the export of the merchandise from 
the country of origin. Exempt from the bond 
provision are imports by air and parcel post 
valued at less than 50 pesos, for which ship- 
ping charges do not exceed 10 pesos 

On merchandise coming under the scope 
of article 3, the importer is allowed a period 
of 15 days, counting from the date of the 
ship’s arrival, to present to customs the du- 
plicate copy of the import license authenti- 
cated by the Office of Exchange Control, Im- 
ports, and Exports. This Office will not 
authenticate the copy of the license unless 


it is proved that the license was obtained 
prior to shipment of the merchandise. Dur. 
ing those 15 days the merchandise is subject 
to the usual storage charges. 

Since November 22, 1946, in accordance 
with law No. 21, of 1946, all Colombian im. 
port licenses have specified ports of ent 
to relieve port congestion. Notwithstanding 
this, nothing prevented an exporter from 
availing himself of a shipping opportunity 
and directing the merchandise to another 
port. Now, article No. 6, of decree No. 912 
makes an importer, whose merchandise en- 
ters a port other than that specified on the 
import license, liable to a fine of 10 to 1,000 
pesos, depending upon the value of the Ship- 
ment. 

All merchandise entered into Colombia 
without an import license will be presumed 
to be contraband, and therefore subject to 
legal action. Also, all imports will be con- 
sidered as contraband imports on which the 
tariff number finally given by customs differs 
from that placed on the import license by 
the import classification of the merchandise. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payment Agreement With the Franc Ter. 
ritories Implemented.—Measures were taken 
by the National Bank of Czechoslovakia to 
carry out the payment provisions of the trade 
agreement between Czechoslovakia and the 
“france territories’ concluded on July 29, 
1946, according to a notice of the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Finance published in the 
Official Gazette, No. 180, of October 6, 1946, 
as reported in the Czechoslovak Economic 
Bulletin of October 31 

For the purpose of this agreement, the 
franc territories comprise France (including 
Corsica and Algeria), the Principality of 
Monaco, and all French colonies 

Current payments between Czechoslovakia 
and the franc territories may be settled either 
in French frances or in Czechoslovak crowns 
“Current” payments include commercial pay- 
ments, payment for shipping and other 
services, travel expenses, patent and licens- 
ing fees, certain capital payments, and other 
payments, such as those made in connection 
with settlement of claims arising out of 
transactions falling in the above categories 
that had not been settled prior to the present 
payment agreement 

Whenever payments from Czechoslovakia 
to the franc territories have to be made in 
some local currency, the amount involved 
will be calculated in French francs 

Temporary Payment Arrangements Con- 
cluded With Poland.—Directions No. 23/46 
on the temporary arrangements for payments 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
been issued by the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia, according to the Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Bulletin of October 31, 1946 

This bank has opened an account 
Czechoslovak crowns in behalf of the Naro- 
dowy Bank Polski, Warsaw, to the credit of 
which will be placed all payments for Polish 
goods sold to Czechoslovakia, payments for 
electric-power services, and other items. For 
Czechoslovak exports, the Polish buyer will 
be required to obtain the consent of the 
Narodowy Bank Polski, thus insuring @ sul- 
ficient supply of Czechoslovak exchange to 
meet the payments. Except for individual 
cases settled by special permission of the 
“Secretariat for Foreign Business” of the Na- 
tional Bank of Czechoslovakia in Prague, no 
obligations to Poland incurred or payable be- 
fore May 5, 1945, may be settled at present, 

Payment Arrangements With U. S. S. 8 
Completed.—Steps were taken by the National 
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Bank of Czechoslovakia to carry out the pay- 
ment provisions of the trade agreement be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the U. S. S. R., 
concluded on April 12, 1946, according to a 
notice by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Fi- 
nance published in the Official Gazette, No. 
180, of October 6, 1946, as reported in the 
Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin of October 
— regulations provide for payments for 
goods and incidental expenses from Czecho- 
slovakia to the U. S. S. R. in Czechoslovak 
crowns through the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia to the account of the Soviet State 
Bank, and from the U. S. S. R. to Czecho- 
slovakia likewise in Czechoslovak crowns 
through the Soviet State Bank to the account 
of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia. 

Other payments will be settled through 
normal transactions of the Soviet State Bank 
with the Czechoslovak National Bank, for 
payment in both directions. This account 
may also be used for settling mutual claims 
dating to the period before the conclusion of 
this agreement | 

The agreement also provides, in certain 
cases, for payments in foreign exchange for 
consignments of goods between the two 
countries, subject to special arrangements in 
each individual case. 


Eire 


Suspension of Duties on Imports of Steel. 
Steel bars, i. e., rounds, flats, squares, and 
equal angles, with certain exceptions, may 
now be imported into Eire duty-free, under 
license. The temporary abolition of this 
duty has been effective since March 1 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Regulations for Implementa- 
tion of the Modernization and Equipment 
Plan Announced.—Additional regulations for 
the working out of the plan of moderniga- 
tion and economic equipment of France, 
which was drawn up by the Planning Coun- 
cil, were issued by a decree of January 16, 
1947, published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 17, 1947 

The decree provides for annual programs 
of production, distribution of essential ma- 
terials, reconstruction, investments, impor- 
tation, and exportation. M. Jean Monnet, 
Commissioner of the Plan, was given re- 
sponsibility for execution of the Plan and 
for bringing to the attention of the appro- 
priate ministries, the President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, or the Interministerial Eco- 
nomic Committee, any circumstance which 
would jeopardize its execution. He is re- 
quired to report to the Planning Council, 
every 6 months, concerning progress that 
has been made. On these occasions, pro- 
posed changes of importance to be made in 
the annual programs must be submitted to 
the Council. 

The Commissioner General is to be as- 
sisted by a permanent Committee of the 
Planning Council, by the work and coordina- 
tion committees, and by the various com- 
missions of modernization established by 
the decree of January 3, 1946. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
20, 1946, for the announcement of the estab- 
lishment of the French Modernization and 
Equipment Plan, by decree of January 3, 
1946, to coordinate economic policy in France 
and to develop an over-all plan for national 
reconstruction.) 


May 24, 1947 


French 


North Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Regulations for Travelers in Al- 
geria.—All currency and negotiable papers 
carried by travelers must be declared at entry 
into Algeria, according to information ob- 
tained from the customhouse at Algiers, re- 
ported in an airgram from the United States 
Consulate General, Algiers, of April 29, 1947. 

Only 4,000 francs, in French currency, may 
be brcught into Algeria. An unlimited 
amount of dollars in cash, travelers’ checks, 
or letters of credit may be taken into Algeria 
but must be declared. Amounts are noted 
in the passport and the money must be ex- 
changed at official rates at authorized banks 
only. To forestall black-market operations, 
the banks will note all exchange transactions 
in the passport. 

All funds and documents not declared are 
subject to confiscation, in addition to the 
payment of a heavy fine. 

Importation and exportation of gold in 
any form is prohibited, with the exception 
of up to 100 grams of personal jewelry which 
must be declared. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade-and-Payments Agreement Again Ex- 
tended With Turkey.—The trade-and-pay- 
ments agreement of June 20, 1945, between 
Greece and Turkey, which has been extended 
from time to time, was again extended until 
March 20, 1947, by Turkish law No. 5031, 
published in the Official Gazette No. 6545 of 
March 1. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 29, 1945, for original announcement.) 


(guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Government Cancels Licenses for Carrying 
Firearms.—All licenses issued by the Guate- 
malan Ministry of National Defense for the 
carrying of firearms have been canceled by a 
resolution issued by that Ministry on March 
4, 1947, and effective March 8. The civil 
guard, assisted by the military police, is au- 
thorized to carry out the provisions of this 
resolution 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ceiling Prices Established for Powdered 
Milk.—Maximum prices for powdered-milk 
products have been established in Guatemala, 
according to an Embassy Report of February 
26, 1947. These prices were fixed by the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with provisions estab- 
lished in regulations issued by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization in January 1947, lim- 
iting the maximum profit margin for im- 
porters and distributors of evaporated milk 
products to 10 percent for wholesale and 20 
percent for retail sales. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the maximum profit margin, the 
import duties on powdered-milk products 
had been removed. (See ForRIEGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 22, 1947.) 

Ceiling prices have now been fixed for 
several brands, of which the following are 
considered to be representative: Kraft pow- 
dered milk, retail (1 to 3 cans), 1-pound can, 


$0.84; 2'4-pound can, $2.06; and 5-pound can, 
$4.05; wholesale (4 or more cans), 1-pound 
can, $0.76; 2'44-pound can, $1.87; and 5- 
pound can, $3.68; Kraft maited milk, retail, 
5-pound can, $2.23; and wholesale, 5-pound 
can, $2.45. 

In actual practice, it has been found that 
prices offered by some of the larger retailing 
importers are below ceilings, since they are 
calculated in individual cases on landed cost 
plus 20 percent profit where the retailer is 
also the importer. 

Ration Restrictions on Newsprint Re- 
moved.—Guatemalan restrictions on the sale 
of newsprint were lifted, accordinz to a press 
release reported by the United States Embassy 
on February 22, 1947, which stated that the 
President had signed a decree repealing the 
decrees of June 13, 1945, and May 20, 1946, 
which established rationing and fixed quotas 
for the use of newsprint. However, news- 
print sellers are obliged to supply Govern- 
ment requirements on a preferential basis at 
cost plus a legitimate profit. If they are un- 
willing to do so, action will be taken in ac- 
cordance with the economic emergency law. 

(For notice of the decree establishing 
rationing of newsprint, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 29, 1945.) 

Sale of Window Glass and Plumbing Fiz- 
tures Placed Under Control.—The Guate- 
malan Government has placed the sale and 
distribution of window glass and plumbing 
fixtures under the control of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Newspapers Made Subject to Business- 
Profits Tax.—Companies publishing newspa- 
pers, magazines, leaflets, and books in Guate- 
mala, which derive income from advertise- 
ments, paid space, or subsidies, are subject 
to the payment of the business-profits tax, 
according to a Congressional Decree of March 
19, 1947, published and effective the follow- 
ing day. This decree amended the original 
decree of May 27, 1938, which established the 
business-profits tax, and under which com- 
panies dedicated to the editing of newspa- 
pers, magazines, leaflets, and books were 
exempt from this taxation. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sale of New Imported Motor Vehicles Per- 
mitted.—New motor vehicles imported into 
Hungary from abroad may be sold under 
permits issued in advance by the Minister of 
Communication, by a Government decree of 
March 13, effective April 9, 1947, upon publi- 
cation in the official gazette. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Export Policy Announced.—The Gov- 
ernment of India inaugurated, on April 1, a 
new policy which will allow more foreign 
traders to participate in exports of certain 
commodities which are under export control. 
Licenses to export “controlled’’ commodities 
formerly were granted only on the basis of an 
exporter’s shipments during a specified base 
period. Under the new policy, 25 percent of 
the total quota of certain controlled commod- 
ities is reserved for “newcomers.” The term 
“newcomers” includes those who are entering 
the export business for the first time, as well 
as those who have in the past exported only 
commodities which are not subject to control. 
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Under a new announcement the follcwing 
controlled commodities have been added to 
the list of items of which 25 percent will be 
reserved for newcomers: Cotton piece goods, 
cotton manufactures, hides, skins, leather, 
matches, paints, and varnishes. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
29, 1947.) 


ltaly 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Generaily Reduced; Increased on 
Luzury Items.—The Italian sales or turn- 
over tax (Imposta Generale sull’Entrata) has 
been generally reduced, but increased on 
certain luxury items, by legislative decree 
No. 469 of December 27, 1946, published in 
the Gazzetta Ufficiale of December 31, and 
effective from January 1, 1947. 

Imports (except on Italian Government 
account or for recxport) are subject to the 
tax at the same rates as those levied on 
home-produced gocds. 

The “gross imported value,” on which the 
sales tax is levied, is the c. i. f. price, plus all 
landing charges, including import duty. The 
customs officials may require presentation of 
invoices in the Italian language, or a certified 
translation. 

The present decree reduces the general 
rate, applicable to most products, from 4 
percent to 3 percent. Other rates, applica- 
ble also to imports, vary from 2 to 6 percent. 

(The rate of the tax on individual products 
may be obtained from the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce, or from the Areas 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 


(Dated April 29, 1947) 


Comprehensive summations of Mex- 
ico’s present economic situation have re- 
cently been made by the Minister of 
Finance and by the president of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Processing Industry. 

Minister of Finance Ramon Beteta, 
speaking at the opening session of the 
Convention of American Investment 
Bankers at Monterrey, warmly welcomed, 
on behalf of the administration, foreign 
capital that would come to Mexico in a 
spirit of cooperation with existing insti- 
tutions and work in harmony with the 
legitimate aspirations of the Mexican 
people. He stated that such investments 
might expect to earn a legitimate profit, 
but that, of course, no Government could 
guarantee them. With respect to labor 
conditions, the bankers were assured 
that, while Mexican laws insured en- 
lightened protection of workers’ rights, 
they would also permit normal develcop- 
ment of industry. Mexico, he said, is 
resolved to treat capital investment with 
all fairness and equity. Addressing his 
audience as a group of investment bank- 
ers, Lic. Beteta referred to the relatively 
small national debt which, he said, to- 
taled only about 1,000,000,000 pesos (1 
peso=US$0.206) or less than two-thirds 
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of the amount of the Federal budget for 
1947. Service of this amount of debt was, 
he claimed, well within the financial ca- 
pacity of Mexico. The debt itself was 
chiefly incurred in the building of roads, 
electric power and light development, 
and irrigation works. 

Again, before an audience in Acapulco 
of some 300 bankers from all parts of 
Mexico, Central America, and the United 
States, the Finance Minister warned 
business interests that the nation was 
confronted with an era of deflation; 
whether it would be brief or extended 
depended largely on themselves. On its 
part. the Government, while recognizirg 
the realities of the situation, intended to 
do all possible to soften the drop. One of 
its most effective means of doing this, and 
one which the Government proposed to 
continue, was the continued exercise of 
restraint on granting of credits to enable 
merchants and speculators to ‘‘tide over” 
the coming difficult period. It was wrong 
tactics, he said, to stall off the day of ac- 
counting by borrowing money to Carry 
on with, while holding back goods from 
the market merely because prices had 











Italy’s Extraordinary Property 
Tax: Correction 


Paragraph four of the item on this subject 
published in Foreign Commerce WEEKLY of 
April 19, 1947, page 18, should be corrected 
to read as follows, according to a telegram 
of April 22, 1947, from the American Em 
bassy at Rome: 

“A deduction at base of 2,000,000 lire is 
authorized. Therefore taxpayers with prop- 
erty at 3,000,000 lire or over will be taxed at 
the rate applicable to the gross value, but will 
not pay any tax on the first 2,000,000 lire of 
property.” 








declined from last year’s levels. Other 
salient points of the Minister’s talk were 
to the effect that the Government did 
not intend, and would do everything in 
its power to prevent, any alteration in 
the present dollar-peso exchange rate. 
Variations in the rate at this time could 
work much hardship on the public and 
bring about lack of confidence in the 
minds of potential investors. 
Approaching the nation’s economic sit- 
uation from a different angle, Gen. 
Joaquin de la Pena, president of the 
National Chamber of Processing Indus- 
try, in his remarks at the opening of the 
First National Congress of the Chamber, 
deplored the present condition in which 
Mexican industry finds itself—a situation 
which, he claimed, was due not to inter- 
nal causes, but to those of an external 
nature. As a remedy for the ills from 
which industry is suffering, he urged 
early revision of the Trade Agreement 
existing since 1942 between Mexico and 
the United States. He recommended 


more effective protection against im. 
ported wares and spoke strongly against 
the practice of foreign manufacturing 
concerns setting up subsidiaries in Mex. 
ico in order to bypass Mexican import 
tariffs. These plants, and others of for- 
eign origin and capital support, he con- 
tended, provided “unfair competition” to 
domestic plants struggling to gain a 
foothold in their own markets 


and 
abroad. 


Steps should be taken, he de. 
clared, that would provide an interna] 
defense against such invasion, and wholly 
impede the entry of foreign capital to the 
detriment of sound national industries. 

The conclusions adopted by the Con- 
gress of Processing Industry include ad- 
vocacy of greater control over imports, 
higher tariff protection for domestic 
manufacturers, adoption of the ad va- 
lorem system for assessing import duties, 
government subsidization of basic indus- 
tries, opposition to any international 
free-trade proposals, and revision of the 
existing Mexico-United States Trade 
Agreement. These resolutions were con- 
curred in by two leading national labor 
groups, including the C. T. M. 

No serious labor-management difficul- 
ties occurred during April. A threat of 
walk-out by the electrical workers in 
Chihuahua was avoided by increasing 
pay rates 25 percent and granting certain 
additional social benefits. Mexican field 
workers are again flowing across the 
border to take part in United States har- 
vesting of crops. Already, more than 
17,000 of the hands have been contracted 
under supervision of a Mexican Govern- 
ment board appointed for the purpose. 

Mexico’s foreign trade started off 
briskly in 1947, with imports valued at 
547,572,000 pesos and exports at 414- 
104,900 for the first 2 months. The re- 
sultant import balance of 133,467,100 is 
causing some concern to the Govern- 
ment, which does not like to see its ex- 
change reserves slipping away in this 
fashion. The import balance was par- 
tially offset by such items as tourist ex- 
penditures and remittances by workers. 

The bulk of Mexico’s international 
commerce is with the United States— 
probably to the extent of 80 percent—but 
Argentina, Canada, and Cuba have de- 
veloped a sizable amount of business 
with the Mexican market. 

One of the most important items of 
Mexican imports in 1946 was automotive 
vehicles. In all, 39,671 units were 
brought in, practically all from the 
United States. Their value was 301,- 
337,000 pesos. Included were 11,333 lo- 
cally assembled units. Wheat, flour, lard, 
dairy and other farm products, steel and 
iron, petroleum products, chemicals, and 
newsprint were some of the other goods 
imported in important amounts. 

Exports were chiefly of minerals, cof- 
fee, bananas, henequen, and cotton tex- 
tiles. Export duties on cotton goods 
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and manufactures of silver have been 
taken off by the Government to give 
these items a better chance to compete 
in foreign markets. 

Extension through June 30, 1947, of 
exemption from Mexican import restric- 
tions on 13 trade-agreement fractions of 
the tariff was accorded by the Ministry 
of National Economy. Items exempted 


include steel furniture, refrigerators, 
paints and varnishes, and certain 
chemicals. 


Petroleum production, export, and do- 
mestic distribution have held up well, 
and there have been few complaints of 
gasoline and fuel shortages around the 
country. 

Cotton textile mills, tanneries, and 
many shoe factories noted the effect of 
slower business, and volume of output 
was considerably reduced. 

For the third consecutive month the 
Index of Wholesale Prices (1929=100) 
kept by the Bank of Mexico and cover- 
ing the Federal District, recorded a 
downward trend. The March figure of 
305.0 is still high compared with that of 
269.5 of March 1946, but it is off a full 5 
points from the 310.0 of February 1947. 

Building permits issued so far this 
year for Mexico City number 1,578 up 
to April 24. This is at the rate of 5,000 
for the year, compared with 5,700 for 
1946, and peak of 7,203 for 1945. How- 
ever, total value for 1946 was 208,465,873 
pesos, compared with 196,790,000 pesos 
in the peak year 1945. This reflects the 
higher land values and increased costs 
of materials and labor in 1946. 

Agricultural conditions were reason- 
ably favorable. A sugar yield of 450,000 
metric tons is promised from the present 
grinding season which ends in July, with 
an additional 146,000 tons of ‘“‘piloncillo” 
or brown sugar. This will suffice for 
Mexico's needs for 1947. The wheat crop 
should be about 345,000 metric tons, or 
less than half of the country’s annual 
needs; the rest will come chiefly from 
the United States. The purchase and 
distribution of wheat was vested in the 
semiautonomous agency, Nacional Dis- 
tribuidora y Reguladora, S. A., on April 
22. 

With the establishment of official 
headquarters of the Mexico-United 
States Commission for the Eradication 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, the cam- 
paign for the elimination of this epi- 
demic is now definitely under way. The 
latest outbreak of the disease was in the 
State of Jalisco, one of the principal 
dairy regions of Mexico. This makes the 
sixteenth State to be affected, but the 
sickness has been eliminated in two. 
The outbreak in Jalisco is fairly distant 
from the center of the dairy section. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty Es- 
A decree published in the Diario 


Construction Machinery 
tablished 


May 24, 1947 


74242647 


Oficial of Mexico on April 30, 1947, and effec- 
tive on that date, established an export duty 
of 10 pesos per gross kilogram on the follow- 
ing fractions of the schedule of export du- 
ties: 80-50, machines for supporting, elevat- 
ing, loading and unloading, extracting and 
excavating; 80-51, machines for grading, roll- 
ing, scraping, oiling, and those not specified, 
for highway construction; and 80-52, pul- 
verizers, crushers, selectors, sifters, mixers, 
and washers and stone mills. 

The purpose of the decree is to discourage 
exportation of this equipment, needed 
domestically. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Waiver of Fines for Failure to Comply with 
Certain Consular Requirements Canceled.— 
The wartime waiver of fines for failure to 
present consular invoices and other shipping 
documents to Panamanian consuls or cus- 
toms inspectors within the time prescribed 
by law, has been rescinded by decree No. 55 of 
March 25, 1947, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 28, 1947, and effective €0 days 
thereafter. 

Consular invoices and other shipping docu- 
ments must be presented to the appropriate 
Panamanian consul within 24 hours after the 
departure of the exporting vessel, or be sub- 
ject to double fees. Likewise, consular in- 
voices presented to Panamanian customs 
inspectors with corrections or observations 
entered therein by Panamanian consuls, or, 
lacking the sworn declaration of the shipper, 
will be subject to a fine of 5 percent of the 
value of the invoice. When the invoice in- 
cludes various articles, and the errors or 
omissions pertain to one or more of the items 
listed therein, the fine will be levied only on 
the value of the articles which are not 
properly declared. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Tariff Schedule: Application 
Authorized by Executive-—Under the terms 
of a decree signed April 18, 1947, and pub- 
lished April 30, the President of Peru author- 
ized the application of the new Peruvian 
import tariff effective May 15, 1947. How- 
ever, a subsequent decree, promulgated by 
the Executive on May 9, 1947, postpones the 
application of the new tariff schedule until 
June 15, 1947. The new tariff, which had 
been prepared by a special commission ap- 
pointed in March 1946, had been approved by 
both branches of the Peruvian Congress in 
February of this year. 

It is reported that the new tariff is designed 
to provide larger revenues, to introduce an 
improved nomenclature, and to give more 
protection to local industries in view of the 
changed conditions since 1936, the date of 
the present tariff. Marked increases in rates 
of duty have been provided for automobile 
tires and tubes and, to a somewhat less 
extent, for other rubber goods, paper and 
paper products, and several other commodi- 
ties. Hewever, it is assumed that the import 
duties on United States products established 
in the Reciprocal Trade Agreement negoti- 
ated with Peru in 1942 will remain un- 
changed. 

Information on the new rates for specified 
products will be supplied by the Department 
of Commerce upon request. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
5, 1947, for announcement concerning ap- 


proval of new tariff schedule by Peruvian 
Congress.) 

Import-Control Procedure Revised.—April 
26, 1947, the Superintendency of Foreign 
Commerce made public a new procedure for 
applications for import licenses. Effective 
May 1, 1947, applications must be submitted 
during the first 10 days of each month. Ap- 
plications will be processed between the 
tenth and the end of the month, and will be 
returned to applicants at the first of the next 
month. Applications pending on the first 
day of May were to be returned beginning 
May 19. 

Import-license applications are to be con- 
sidered according to specified priorities. 
Group A: A-1, essential foods; A-2, essential 
pharmaceutical products; A-3, articles for 
industries producing foods and earning for- 
eign exchange, and articles for essential 
transportation; A-4, articles for industries 
whose activities result in a saving of foreign 
exchange and essential articles. Certain ar- 
ticles not clearly included in priorities A-3 
and A-4 will be classified according to the 
end use declared by the applicant. Group 
B: Articles that are necessary, but not essen- 
tial, and that may be imported with unoffi- 
cial exchange (exchange obtained from 
sources other than the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru). Group C: Nonessential arti- 
cles that may be imported with unofficial 
exchange only under rigid restrictions. 

These priorities are intended to serve as 
a basis for granting official exchange. Theo- 
retically, official exchange could be given for 
all groups, if supplies of exchange were ade- 
quate. At present it is unlikely that official 
exchange will be granted for groups B and 
C, since it is reported that exchange supplies 
are not adequate now to meet the full re- 
quirements of group A. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 15, 1947, and May 17, 1947, for previous 
announcements of recent Peruvian import 
controls.) 

Copper: Export Tax Revised.—By the pro- 
visions of law No. 10798, promulgated by the 
President of Peru on February 28, 1947, the 
export tax on copper in bars, formerly levied 
under law No. 5574, as modified by law No. 
9107, was replaced by a new schedule of 
rates. According to Article 1 of the new 
law, the tax amounts to $1.25 (U. S.) per 
short ton when the quotation for electrolytic 
copper in New York reaches 9 cents per 
pound. When the quotation is higher than 
9 cents per pound, additional taxes are pro- 
vided in the new measure as follows: 10 
percent of the excess in price up to 13 cents; 
20 percent of the excess in price up to 15 
cents; 30 percent of the excess in price up 
to 17 cents; and 40 percent of the excess in 
price over 17 cents. 

(Full details of the new tax may be ob- 
tained from a Field Office of the Department 
of Commerce, or from the Areas Branch. 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


Increased Tax on Common Carriers Ap- 
plied to Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade.— 
The percentage tax on common carriers by 
land, air, or water, imposed by the Philippine 
Internal Revenue Code, was made applicable 
to gross receipts derived from outgoing 
freight and passenger services of vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade, by a recent ruling 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue. Re- 
public Act 39 of the Philippine Congress, 
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approved October 1, 1946, and amending 
section 192 of the Internal Revenue Code, in- 
creased the tax on common carriers from 1!, 
percent to 2 percent of gross receipts. 


Portugal 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign-Currency Limit for Visitors.— 
Travelers, on entering or leaving Portugal, 
may have in their possession foreign cur- 
rency not exceeding the equivalent of 1,000 
escudos (approximately $40 in U. S. cur- 
rency), according to an airgram of April 24, 
1947, from the United States Embassy at 
Lisbon. This regulation is based on decree- 
law No. 34,797 of July 27, 1945, published 
in the Diario do Governo of that date, which 
is still in effect. 

The amount of money that travelers take 
in must be declared, then noted on their 
passports by the proper official, for compari- 
son with the amount declared upon their 
departure, which must not exceed the 
amount taken in. 

There are no restrictions regarding letters 
of credit or travelers’ checks, and it recom- 
mended that United States citizens going to 
Portugal take such funds in either form as 
they may require, in addition to the equiva- 
lent of the $40 mentioned above; or they may 
make arrangements through banks to receive 
funds in Portugal 


Turkey 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Rent Ceilings Raised—Rent ceilings in 
Turkey were raised, effective February 27, 
1947, from 20 to 80 percent above existing 
levels, by law No. 5020, ratified on February 
2, according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy, Ankara, dated March 24 
Rents for residences have been increased 20 
percent, commercial buildings and subleased 
residences 50 percent, and subleased com- 
mercial buildings 80 percent above the rates 
at which all rents had been frozen by law No 
3780, article 30, effective January 26, 1940 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Chemicals Temporarily Exempted 
from Key-Industry Duty.—An order has been 
issued by the Treasury under the United 
Kingdom Finance Act, 1926, exempting styrol 
(styrolene) and hydronaphthalene (tetra- 
hydronaphthalene) from Key-Industry Duty 
until June 30, 1947 

Transshipment of Essential and Hydrocar- 
bon Oils.—Effective from April 23, 1947, trans- 
shipment licenses are no longer required for 
essential oils or hydrocarbon oils which are 
imported and entered with customs for trans- 
shipment or for exportation after transit 
through the United Kingdom. 

Artificial Flowers: Draw-Back Allowed. 
Effective March 27, 1947, the Treasury of the 
United Kingdom has authorized draw-back of 
all import duties paid on artificial flowers 
under the Import Duties Act, 1932 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. s. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated April 29, 1947) 


Continued import freight congestion 
at La Guaira and other ports was a 
primary source of concern to the Gov- 
ernment and business interests during 
April. Failure to solve the problem has 
not only had repercussions on local 
credit conditions, velocity of turn-over, 
placing of new import orders abroad, and 
the like, but has also resulted in the 
levying of surcharges on freight rate 
from Gulf and east-coast United States 
ports to Venezuela. The surcharges 
originally effective April 14 were reduced 
April 23 to the following percentages: La 
Guaira and Maracaibo, 25 _ percent: 
Puerto Cabello, 15 percent; and Guanta 
(this rate unchanged), 20 percent. 








Denmark Prepared To Welcome 100,000 Tourists This Year 


Despite the fact that hotel accommodations are 


well below prewar capacity, the American 


Embassy at Copenhagen reports that travel agencies and Danish Government officials are prepared 
to welcome 100,000 tourists in Denmark this summer—a number that compares favorably with 


normal years. 


Nevertheless, as 7.000 visitors are expected to participate in the various conferences scheduled in 
Denmark from early May through September, it is important that tourists reserve hotel accommoda 
tions well in advance of arrival. Existing hotel facilities in Copenhagen provide approximately 
2,100 beds, and an additional 300 beds are available in two new temporary hotels which have been 
equipped as an emergency measure. Rooms in the temporary hotels are small but comfortable, and 
single rooms are available at the standard minimum hotel rate of 10 crowns per day (about $2 


at the present rate of exchange). 


To compensate for the deficiency in hotel rooms, arrangements have been made to care for 


tourists in boarding houses and private homes. 


Local tourist associations maintain Accommodation 


Direction Offices especially for the convenience of travelers arriving without previous reservations, 
directing them to private homes where comfortable rooms can be obtained at a ceiling rate of 


approximately $1 to $1.25 daily. 


Current travel in Denmark is not as inexpensive as in prewar years, but prices are reasonable 
when compared with prevailing rates for similar facilities in other countries, it is said. Numerous 
restaurants offer well-cooked meals, good service, and entertainment at reasonable prices under 


present conditions. 


Although imported food products are not generally available, domestic food 


supplies are ample. The domestic beer is excellent and reasonably priced. Danish liquors are 


also available, but imported brands are scarce. 


Transportation facilities in Denmark, as well 


as connections with Sweden and Norway. are 


adequate for traveling throughout Denmark and for making a circular tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. In addition to the usual train and ship schedules, planes make daily trips from 
Copenhagen to other Danish towns and European cities. 








The selective credit policy followed by 
commercial banks since late January 
has been continued throughout April] and 
seems unlikely to change during May, 
The curtailment of credits, although 
still considered no more than a prudent 
adjustment of individual loan positions 
by the banks, has retarded commercia} 
activity. Small importers in many Cases 
are unable to obtain credits to finance 
new orders, pay for merchandise, Which 
has been arriving in great quantities, or, 
in a few instances, even pay customs 
charges on goods now in ports. Local 
commission agents have reported can- 
cellation of orders by some firms. 

Petroleum production, the most im- 
portant economic activity in Venezuela, 
continued at near-record volume, aver- 
aging 1,156,809 barrels per day during the 
first 3 weeks of April. As a consequence, 
Central Bank puchases and sales of for- 
eign exchange for the first quarter of 
1947 have both been about 170 percent of 
such operations during the first quarter 
of 1946. Purchases of foreign exchange 
during this period amounted to $97,738,- 
442 and sales to $103,087,073. For the 
same reason Government revenues have 
been about 53 percent greater than dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1946, while 
expenditures have been only 20 percent 
greater. However, as of April 28 the 
Federal expenditure budget had _ been 
raised to 930,817,000 bolivares ‘the boli- 
var is equivalent to approximately 
US$0.30), a figure approximately 18 per- 
cent above the original budget. 

Activity in the money market has been 
at a low level, few transactions in securi- 
ties being consummated despite the open- 
ing on April 21 of a securities exchange in 
Caracas 

Farming operations were retarded by 
the delayed onset of the rainy season. 
The principal damaging effect may be 
expected in a deficient crop of corn—the 
basic food item of the entire population— 
which is very serious because of present 
shortages of basic food items. The 
Venezuelan Development Corporation 
has signed a contract with a United 
States firm for the supplying of 12 mod- 
ern grain elevators with a total capacity 
of 32,488 tons. Added to existing storage 
facilities, they will provide storage for 
about 20 percent of the annual grain 
crop. 

Arrivals of imported goods were in sub- 
stantial volume during April, and more 
attention was attracted by scarcities of 
domestically produced staples than of 
imported commodities. Limited or 70 
stocks, for example, were reported at the 
close of April for domestic cheeses, sugar, 
lard, corn, beans, butter, fish, edible oils, 
potatoes, meat, and eggs. Since this 
situation has given rise to widespread 
complaints against the high cost of liv- 
ing, the National Supply Commission Was 
pressed to enter the retail trade in cer- 
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tain basic food products, including beef 
and fish, in an effort to bring prices down. 
As for imported commodities, ample 
stocks of flour, tires, household goods, 
automotive spare parts, cement, rayon, 
woolen goods, powdered milk, and oleagi- 
nous materials are reported. Textile im- 
porters in particular report difficulty in 
moving piece goods received recently and, 
in some cases, have been selling at cost 
and below in order to ease their inventory 
position. 

The Greater Colombian Merchant 
Marine, formed last year by the Govern- 
ments of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor, expects to place three C-2-type ves- 
sels in operation during early May—the 
first of a projected fleet of 15 which the 
company has announced it hopes to oper- 
ate. Negotiations are reported in prog- 
ress between the Venezuelan Government 
and a United States concern for remov- 
ing impediments to navigation of the 
Orinoco River and for opening Lake 
Maracaibo to deep-water navigation by 
dredging the bar at its mouth. The Min- 
ister of Development is currently visiting 
the United States, presumably in con- 
nection with these negotiations. Per- 
mission has been granted Pan American 
Airways to continue its coastwise opera- 
tions in Venezuela until August 31, 1947. 
Such rights, long enjoyed by the United 
States company, had been canceled, ef- 
fective April 1, later proposed to May 1. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Citrus Plants and Plant Parts: Importation 
Prohibited.—Because of the appearance in 
several countries of a new disease affecting 
citrus plants, and causing considerable 
danger to the citrus plantations of Venezuela, 
the Acting Minister of Agriculture and De- 
velopment of that country has prohibited the 
importation of citrus plants, fruits, cuttings 
seeds, shoots, and the like. The prohibition 
was effected by a resolution published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of March 18, 1947 

Under this resolution, only the Minister of 
Agriculture and Development may import 
citrus plants and plant parts, and then only 
for experimental purposes 





Production of Caleium 
Cyanamide, Italy 


Calcium-cyanamide plants at Apuania, 
Papigno, and Ascoli Piceno, Italy, were 
damaged during the war. The Apuania 
plant has been restored to 66 percent of 
capacity, while both the Papigno and 
Ascoli plants have been partially re- 
activated and are expected to be restored 
to 60 percent of capacity this year. The 
total production capacity in 1947 is esti- 
mated at 200,000 metric tons—82,000 in 
North Italy and 118,000 in Central and 
South Italy. Full exploitation of this 
capacity depends upon the availability of 
adequate supplies of electric power and 
coal. 


May 24. 1947 


Third Plenary Session of the 
Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production 


The Third Plenary Session of the In- 
ter-American Council of Commerce and 
Production was held in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, from April 8 to 11, 1947. This 
meeting to consider problems in the re- 
adjustment from a war economy to 
peacetime production in the American 
Republics turned out to be one of the de- 
cidedly successful postwar gatherings of 
an international business group, say 
those who were present. The conference 
attracted some 300 businessmen repre- 
sentative of agriculture, commerce, fi- 
nance, mining, and production. 

The Third Plenary Session, in order to 
consider the broad program under dis- 
cussion, divided its delegation into five 
groups, each representative of the 21 
American Republics and Canada. The 
subjects for discussion, which resulted in 
economic proposals for the Western 
Hemisphere, were paneled as follows: 

1. Problems created by the transition from 
war to peacetime economy. Reorganization 
of international commodity markets. Orien- 
tation and protection of industries. 2. State 
intervention in economic activities. Rational 
boundaries of government interference and 
participation. 3. Inflation-control measures. 
Monetary stabilization and movement of cap- 
ital. Tax policy. 4. Development of Inter- 
American trade and commerce. Organization 
of international commercial interchange 
Reorganization of transport and communica- 


tions. 5. Social policy 

On the subject of the economic re- 
adjustment from war to peace, the meet- 
ing resolved that ‘‘all highly industrial- 
ized countries, which are producers of 
heavy material, and, in general, of basic 
manufactured and of semimanufactured 
products for agriculture, mining, and in- 
dustrial production for the less indus- 
trialized countries, should supply the 
needs of the latter and place at their dis- 
posal the largest possible amount of ma- 
chinery and production equipment, as 
the only means of strengthening their 
economies and of insuring the integral 
mobilization of their economic resources 
and manpower.” It was further recom- 
mended that “the industrialization of 
basic national commodities be fostered 
to the highest degree; and that produc- 
tion at uneconomic costs be eliminated.” 
The need of helping private industries to 
achieve normal production was set forth, 
with a recommendation for the exchange 
of young technical experts among the 
American Republics through industrial 
training programs. 

At the early stages of the peace, busi- 
nessmen have found themselves bound 
by a multitude of government controls 
over their national as well as their inter- 
national activities. These controls were 
regarded by Hemisphere industrialists 


as war emergency measures and not as a 
permanent feature of the domestic or 
international economic policies of the 
American Republics. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Council recommended that the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and distribution 
of raw materials and basic commodities 
“should be the responsibility of private 
enterprise, while recognizing the desir- 
ability of government cooperation in the 
field of research, education, the gather- 
ing of statistical information, and the 
wide and timely diffusion of the results 
of these services to coordinate the econo- 
mies through private enterprise.” State 
intervention was strongly repudiated in a 
special resolution condemning the “‘legal- 
ity of any economic controls delegated 
by the legislative branch to the Execu- 
tive branch of any government, since 
that is against the principle of the sepa- 
ration of powers which is one of the 
guaranties for the maintenance of the 
equilibrium of the State and for the rights 
and liberties of the individual.’””’ Many 
other vital economic problems were con- 
sidered in detail by the Council. * * * 

The Inter-American Council leaders 
express themselves as “confident of sup- 
port from business throughout the Hemi- 
sphere.” Definite action is to be taken 
by the Council’s headquarters toward 
reaching these goals by placing the re- 
sponsibility in the hands of its executive 
committee. At the direction of the 
executive committee, the 22 National 
Sections will work individually through 
chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations. 

As a further means of gaining support, 
the Council will recommend adoption of 
its economic proposals for the Western 
Hemisphere by the Pan American Union's 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council when it meets next December in 
Bogota, Colombia. 





Noteworthy Increase in Inter- 
national Air-Express Shipments 


Shipments carried in international air 
express service in February increased 27 
percent over February 1946, the Air 
Express Division of Railway Express 
Agency reports. A total of 38,978 ship- 
ments were handled to and from foreign 
countries during the month, compared 
with 30,630 shipments during February 
a year ago. 

Miami continued to lead the inter- 
national airport cities with a total of 
18,869 shipments interchanged during 
the month. The next five highest ports 
were: New York, 6,518 shipments; 
Brownsville (Texas), 3,346 shipments; 
San Antonio, 2,613 shipments; San Fran- 
cisco, 2,608 shipments; and New Orleans, 
2,031 shipments . 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


BULGARIAN IMPORTS 


Bulgaria will receive copper sulfate, 
caustic soda, and other chemicals from 
Yugoslavia, under an arrangement con- 
cluded in March 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC FERTILIZERS, 
EGYPT 
“The Société Egyptienne d’Engrois et 
d’Industrie Chimique, organized for the 
production and sale of fertilizers and 
chemical products, was the largest com- 
pany registered in Egypt in 1946. It has 
a capital of more than $12,000,000. 
Activities of the firm will be concen- 
trated on the production of synthetic 
fertilizers, and a modern plant is being 
constructed for this purpose. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, JAPAN 


Japanese production figures for Feb- 
ruary 1947 show a decline from January 
totals in the case of a number of heavy 
chemicals. Sulfuric-acid output dropped 
from 98,897 metric tons in January to 
75,771 in February. Production of cal- 
cium superphosphate declined to 33,284 
tons from 40,213 in January. Ammoni- 
um-sulfate production dropped only 
slightly, amounting to 44,754 tons in Feb- 
ruary compared with 47,493 in January. 

Continuation of the unfavorable alkali 
situation is apparent in lower production 
totals for these products. Caustic soda 
showed a drop to 1,673 tons from 2.042 
in January; 1,911 tons of soda ash were 
produced compared with 1,977 in Janu- 
ary. Production of sodium bicarbonate 
declined to 102 tons in February from 181 
in the preceding month. 


EXPORTS OF CREOSOTE AND OTHER TAR OILS, 
0. =. 


Although exports of creosote and other 
heavy tar oils from the United Kingdom 
advanced to 5,503,076 imperial gallons 
in January-February 1947, compared 
with 202,684 in the like period of 1946, 
the February figure shows a marked de- 
cline from that of January. Exports in 
January 1947 amounted to 5,206,779 gal- 
lons and in February to 296,297. 


PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Several new chemical plants have been 
opened in Poland. Methyl salicylate is 
produced at Lodz, lead nitrate at the 
Bierum Stary plants, and vegetable glue 
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at Olawa. Phenol-formaldehyde resins 
are made by the paint and varnish fac- 
tory at Lodz. 

The output of some chemicals exceeds 
domestic demand, and creosote, naph- 
thalene, red lead, and lithopone are 
available for export to neighboring 
European countries. 


XYLONITE COMPANY’S RECORD OUTPUT IN 
1946, U. K. 


British Xylonite Co., Ltd., had a record 
turn-over in 1946—an increase of more 
than 30 percent over the 1945 figure, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report. 
Profits for the consolidated group were 
£1,143,513. 

Although the heavy demand, both do- 
mestic and export, for all types of plas- 
tics materials continues, results in 1947 
are not expected to be as good as in 1946 
because of the acute coal shortage and 
the scarcity of raw materials. The com- 
pany’s long-range prospects are consid- 
ered satisfactory, however, it is stated. 


Coal and Peat 


CoaL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Coal production in Czechoslovakia in 
1946 totaled 14,165,000 metric tons of 
black and 19,506,000 tons of brown, ac- 
cording to final figures of the Central 
Agency for Distribution of Coal. Of this 
total, industry consumed 5,971,000 metric 
tons of black and 10,603,000 metric tons 
of brown coal; the railways took 2,276,000 
tons of black and 3,030,000 tons of brown: 
households used 1,270,000 tons of black 
and 4,305,000 tons of brown: other uses, 
including exports, totaled 4,483,000 tons 
of black and 1,562,000 tons of brown coal. 
(1% tons of brown coal=1 ton of black 
coal.) 


PEAT PRODUCTION IN BRITISH ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


Increased production in the British 
Zone of Germany is planned during the 
1947 peat season. Production in 1946 
amounted to 780,000 tons, of which 170,- 
000 tons were used in the State of Lower 
Saxony to generate electric power. 

In addition to fuel, such as peat bri- 
quets and peat coke, peat is valuable as a 
fertilizer. Processed to make it fire and 
waterproof, peat has been used in Ger- 
many for the construction of small 
houses. Satisfactory results are re- 


ported also from experiments with furnj- 
ture made from peat. 

By processing white peat unfit for fuel, 
the 12,000 bales of peat litter and Peat 
moss that can be obtained from 1 hectare 
of highmoor is reported to contain 50 
tons of nitrogen, 85 tons of potash, and 
almost 800 tons of humus. 

Based on the fact that peat fuel sup- 
plied by 1 hectare of highmoor is equiva- 
lent to 1,125 to 1,250 tons of coal, the 
moors of East Frisia and Oldenburg have 
been estimated to contain fuel deposits 
corresponding to 220,000,000 tons of coal. 
At the present rate of production, these 
moors will last nearly 500 years. 

Peat is the only fuel used in 22 annular 
kilns located in the center of the moors. 
but except for one, all of these kilns are 
idle. 

With increased peat production, 1.000 
to 1,500 hectares of arable land would 
be available for farming each year, 
through reclamation 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


The 1946 Honduran harvest of coffee 
was much smaller than others of the 
past few years After supplying the 
local market, only 4,195,966 pounds of 
coffee was exported to the United States, 
as compared with 6,097,448 pounds in 
1945. Coffee from western Honduras is 
regularly exported to El] Salvador, but 
figures on this movement are not now 
available. Although the volume of ex- 
ports was 31 percent less in 1946 than in 
1945, the value of $726,243 was only 12 
percent less than the value in the pre- 
ceding year, because of the higher prices 
received in 1946. 

Of the total coffee exported, about 
two-thirds consisted of ordinary clean 
coffee and one-third of washed coffee, 
the latter being the more thoroughly 
cleaned of pulp and parchment. 


Fish and Products 


CANNED AND PRESERVED FISH, PORTUGAL 

The canned and preserved fish indus- 
try has led the field among Portugal’s 
exporting enterprises in recent years. 


However, in the first 11 months of 1946, 
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the latest period for which statistical 
data on foreign trade are available at 
this time, it was surpassed by wine and 
pal sardine pack was larger for the 
first 9 months of 1946 than in the corre- 
sponding pericd of 1945. 

The tuna pack showed improvement 
after the first half of 1946, owing to a 
larger catch in July and early August, 
reaching the total of 1,563 metric tons 
for the first 9 months of the year, as 
compared with 1,390 and 753 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1945 and 1939. 
A decrease was recorded in the anchovy 
pack for the 9-months period of 1946 as 
compared with 1945, the respective fig- 
ures being 2,027 and 2,287 metric tons. 
Difficulties in obtaining olive oil and tin 
plate affected this industry, as did the 
decline in the prices offered by United 
States importers who had been taking 
the major share of the output. While 
the small catch in 1946 did not affect the 
pack, that of 1947 will be seriously cut 
down and to a great degree depencent 
on left-over stocks. Anchovies are Kept 
in brine for 1 year before they can be 
packed in olive oil. 

The canned and preserved fish indus- 
try is seriously hampered by shortagcs 
of olive oil, peanut oil, and tin plate, and 
some canneries were closing down at the 
end of 1946 for these reasons. The un- 
certainties regarding these items are 
hindering progress, and although pros- 
pects are some brighter as regards sup- 
plies of imported tin plate for the 1947 
season, olive oil remains in extremely 
short supply. 

United States importers had contracts 
for the supply of 250,000 cases of bone- 
less and skinless sardines during 1946, 
but the canners were able to produce 
only 180,000 cases. 


Fruits and } egetables 
BANANA EXPORTS, CUBA 


Cuba’s exports of bananas in 1946 
were valued at $3,400,000, an all-time- 
high record, nearly double that of the 
preceding year, $1,832,000, and more 
than double the $1,573,000 average of 
1939-41. The average f. o. b. value per 
bunch in 1946 was 83 cents, or 9 percent 
higher than in 1945 and more than 
twice as high as the average value of 
40 cents in 1939-41, 

The 4,076,000 bunches exported in 
1946, although only slightly above the 
prewar level, nearly doubled that of the 
war years. 

The 1947 banana crop probably will 
approximate 5,000,000 bunches. Of 
these, about 1,000,000 will be of the Im- 
mune variety, and about 4,000,000 the 
Johnson variety. 

The use of irrigation, fertilizer, and 
spraying to control disease are particu- 
larly difficult and costly on the small 
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plantations in Cuba’s hilly regions. 
Consequently, the quality of the fruit 
and particularly the yield per acre may 
continue to be below those of other im- 
portant banana-producing countries. 
Prices are expected to drop sharply be- 
low the wartime level and production 
may decline unless Cuba finds outlets in 
Europe. 


MarRCH SHIPMENTS, CUBA 


In the November—March period of the 
1946-47 Cuban shipping season the vol- 
ume of fresh-tomato shipments from 
Habana was only three-fourths that of 
last year—25,197,723 pounds, as com- 
pared with 33,574,470 pounds, or only 43 
percent of the prewar volume of 55,460,- 
346 pounds the November—March aver- 
age for 1938-41. Shipments in March 
1947 amounted to 2,682,152 pounds, as 
compared with 4,676,610 pounds in March 
1946, and were only about one-sixth of 
the March 3-year average, 1939-41. 








Declared exports of copaiba from 
Nigeria during the first 11 months of 
1846 amounted to 31 long tons, valued at 
$18,787. Throughout the same period, 
declared exports of gum arabic totaled 
628 tons, with a value of $145,392. 








Shipments of other vegetables in 
March 1947 were much larger than in 
March a year ago, but were only about 
one-third of the prewar March level. 
This was partly because of the lucrative 
prices obtainable as a result of the freez- 
ing of the Florida crop. Shipments of 
eggplant, peppers, cucumbers, and frozen 
lima beans showed a very marked in- 
crease in volume. New York pimiento 
prices are reported to have reached $11 
a box, and cucumber prices ranged up to 
$15 a bushel. The early cucumber crop 
grown on the Isle of Pines was excellent, 
but the late crop from Pinar del Rio 
reportedly has been damaged by disease. 

Shipments of fresh pineapple from 
Habana to the United States in March 
1947 consisted of only about 65,000 crates, 
less than half the quantity shipped dur- 
ing March 1946. Shipments to Canada 
in the same period amcunted to 8,000 
crates. These figures do not include the 
quantities of pineapples shipped from 
other ports in Cuba. It is reported that 
125,000 crates were shipped from the port 
of Nuevites during the first 3 months of 
1947. Also, fair quantities are being 
shipped from Sagua la Grande. Con- 
gestion of Habana port facilities and dif- 
ficulty of obtaining railway cars for 
movement of fruit to Habana accounts 
for increasing use of smaller ports by 
pineapple shippers. 

Shipments of other fruits during 
March included papayas, plantains, ba- 


nanas, and melons. They were con- 
signed chiefly to Florida points. The 
Cuban avocado bloom is reported to be 
good, and a better-than-average crop is 
in prospect. Export shipments will be- 
gin in June. 


Spices and Related Products 


INCREASED VANILLA PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexico’s vanilla crop in the 1946-47 
season is estimated at 135,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 45,000 tons in 
the 1945-46 season. 

The large increase this year is the 
result of excellent weather conditions, 
as well as of new plantings in the dis- 
trict of San Jose Acateno, in the State 
of Puebla. Planting in this district was 
started in 1938 as a result of the risirg 
price for this commodity. The drought 
which prevailed in the producing areas 
during the past 3 years retarded the 
progress of the San Jose Acateno dis- 
trict, but, with the favorable weather 
conditions prevailing since the spring of 
1946, the district has rapidly grown in 
importance and now supplies approx- 
imately 60 percent of total production. 
Curing facilities near San Jose Acateno 
are limited, and a large proportion of 
the beans are taken to Papantla to be 
cured. 

Should the weather continue to be 
favorable, an even larger production is 
expected during 1947-48 with a larger 
proportion of the total originating in the 
San Jose Acateno district. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION CURTAILED, MExICO 


High retail prices and reduced sales 
have led to the closing of 30 small shoe 
factories in Leon, Mexico, which usually 
produce about 4,500 pairs of shoes daily. 
Larger companies curtailed production 
about 20 percent. 


PLANNED OUTPUT OF LARGE SHOE 
FACTORY, POLAND 


One of Poland’s largest Bata shoe fac- 
tories was recently reconstructed in 
Chelmek, according to the Polish press. 
During February it employed 2,500 
workers. Production plans call for an 
output of 2,400,000 pairs of shoes in 
1947, to be increased to 2,700,000 pairs 
in 1948, and 3,000,000 pairs in 1949. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of hides and skins from Ar- 
gentina in general were higher in 1946 
than in the preceding year, as indicated 
by the following figures, those in pa- 
rentheses being for 1945: Cattle hides, 
6,890,249 (4,443,257); horsehides, 433,- 
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698 (344,906); goatskins, 3,114 bales of 
815 pounds each (2,178); kidskins, 550 
bales (212); sheepskins, 53,607 bales of 
about 880 pounds each (27,057) ; pickled 
hogskins, 231 short tons (795); other 
pickled skins, 4,738 short tons, (6,638) ; 
and tanned hides, 14,959 short tons 
(15,284). 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER PRODUCTION, CANADA 


A record log scale is anticipated in 
British Columbia, Canada, during 1947 
if the production level established dur- 
ing January and February continues 
throughout the year, reports a Canadian 
trade journal. Timber production was 
225,727,432 board feet in February, com- 
pared with 198,471,067 board feet in Feb- 
ruary of last year. 

Despite the gain showed by the log 
scale in the Province as a whole, the 
output in the Vancouver forest district 
dropped to 152,683,432 board feet in Feb- 
ruary 1947, from 160,987,610 board feet 
in February 1946. 


MAHOGANY-LOG Exports, NIGERIA 


Declared exports of mahogany logs 
from Nigeria amounted to 434 metric 
tons and were valued at $31,427 during 
the first 2 months of 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT REGULATIONS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The timber industry of Slovakia, al- 
though part of the general Czechoslovak 
economy, represents in many ways a self- 
contained entity, reports a recent issue 
of a European trade journal. State- 
owned forests and mills are administered 
by the Slovak Central Board for Forestry 
and Timber in Bratislava. The Board 
also controls all exports of timber and 
wood products, whether they are pro- 
duced by the State or by private enter- 
prise. The industry includes a number 
of up-to-date sawmills and some ply- 
wood and other woodworking factories. 

Slovakia now can draw upon its own 
resources for timber, and the raw ma- 
terial for production during 1947 has 
already been assured. Production is car- 
ried out with a definite view toward ex- 
porting a large proportion of lumber and 
related products. Under the 1947-48 
2-year plan of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, 50 percent of softwood and 20 per- 
cent of hardwood products of Slovakia 
are to be exported. Such exports during 
1947 are expected to reach a total value 
of approximately $28,000,000. Western 
Europe, Italy, Switzerland, and the Near 
East are among the areas which already 
have been supplied with wood goods from 
Slovakia, and additional markets are ex- 
pected to be added to the list. Wood 
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Proper Export Packing Absolutely Vital 


“Poor packing can endanger United States Foreign markets” 
recent address by John Mount, Manager, Marine Service Department, Insurance Com 
America, before the Packaging Conference of the American Management Association 


Hall, Philadelphia. 


United States exporters can avoid the possibility of losing their markets as 
packing by following two general recommendations made by Mr. Mount: 

1. Assign responsibility for proper packing methods and materials to one person who 
enough about the products to be shipped to be familiar with the susceptibilities or possi 
of damage in transit. This person should be, or should become, well versed in the applicat 
packing techniques, as well as familiar with the transportation hazards involved. 

2. The designated person should utilize the services of his insurance carrier (his tran 
carrier) and the technical knowledge of the supplier of his packing materials. 
of valuable assistance in determining packing techniques. 
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Mr. Mount further suggested that the person responsible for packing methods consider the 


following points in the selection of methods: 


1. The susceptibility of the item to be shipped to the transportation hazards involved, 

2. The kind of transportation and the number of handlings to which the containers wil] be 
exposed from the time they leave the shipper’s warehouse or shipping department until they reach 
the customer. There may be 50 separate and distinct handlings, and practically every time q 
container is picked up it is not set down but dropped. 

3. The exterior pressures that are exerted against or on the container in transportation. These 
pressures come from every direction and are not always static, particularly in the hold of a vessel 
where the container at the bottom of the stow is subjected to the pressures of the cargo above it 


as the vessel pitches. 


1. The exposure to atmospheric conditions, particularly dampness and changes in temperature, 
There is always a likelihood of exposure to rain on open piers and lighters, and contact with sea 
water if loading or unloading is done in exposed berths. 


5. Exposure to theft, pilferage, and nondelivery. 


The war's end caused world-wide congestion 


of merchandise at ports. Black-market operations beyond anything experienced in the past have 


dey eloped. 


Most theft and nondelivery losses occur because the container fails and exposes the 


contents at some point en route. Pilferage losses can be controlled by making shipments wnder 
blind marks and numbers which do not disclose the nature of contents; by the use of antipilferage 
devices, such as corrugated fasteners, box seals, and arrows; and by special printed tape or colored 


strapping. 


6. Proper marking of containers. Use only as much marking as is absolutely necessary, so as notto | 
“confuse the issue” but to give sufficient information to permit identification of the container and | 
differentiation from other containers in the shipment. 


A series of letters and numbers and the 


port mark showing the container’s destination are usually sufficient, except for markings required 
by the customs authorities of the country of destination. These last usually concern dimensions 
and gross, net, and legal weights of the containers, as well as the country of origin. 








exports include sawn goods, bentwood, 
telegraph poles, pit props, and prefabri- 
cated houses. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CONSTRUCTION OF PENICILLIN PLANT, U. S. 
ZONE OF GERMANY 


Construction of what is described as 
the finest and most up-to-date penicillin 
plant in continental Europe is to begin 
shortly at an undisclosed site in the 
United States Occupation Zone of Ger- 
many, under Military Government su- 
pervision, reports the European press. 
The new plant is to be built and equipped 
entirely with materials and machinery 
taken from the German economy. 


SHORTAGES IN SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS, 
ARGENTINA 


Despite the generally favorable trend 
in the drug and pharmaceutical market 
in Argentina in 1946, shortages de- 
veloped or continued in a number of im- 
portant products. For the majority of 
these commodities, Argentina was de- 
pendent on supplies from the United 
States. 





Sulfa drugs were in increasingly short 
supply at the close of 1946, although im- 
ports during that year were much 
larger than in the preceding year. In- 
sulin also was in short supply, and local 
production was insufficient to meet re- 
quirements. Prices increased almost 50 
percent. 

Acetyl-salicylic acid was limited, de- 
spite increased imports during the early 
part of 1946 and development of local 
production. The lack of saccharine be- 
came so acute that prices rose as high as 
$10 a pound, compared with normal quo- 
tations of about $2.75 per pound. 

Streptomycin did not arrive in Ar- 
gentina until the final quarter of 1946, 
and then only in small amounts. The 
demand was far greater than the avail- 
able supply, because of the favorable 
publicity given to the drug. Argentina 
was granted initial quotas from the 
United States of only 55 to 120 grams 
during October and November 1946, suf- 
ficient to treat only the most urgent 
cases requiring this drug. A sudden out- 
break of bubonic plague and its success- 
ful treatment by the use of streptomy- 
cin led to an appeal to the United 
States Government to increase the quota 
of this item to Argentina. Accordingly, 
the United States Government an- 
nounced a quota of 5,485 grams for De- 
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cember 1946. This enlarged quota was 
expected to provide small amounts of 
the drug for experimental use. 

When wartime restrictions cut off 
normal imports of citric acid, (500 metric 
tons), local manufacture was begun. Al- 
though domestic production recently was 
reported at only 150 metric tons, the 
Government established import-permit 
requirements to protect the industry. 
Import quotas have been set up, but li- 
censes are granted so slowly that a con- 
tinuous shortage of the product has de- 
veloped. 

Citric acid is listed in the group of 
products the output of which is to be 
increased during the next 5 years as part 
of the Five-Year Plan. Recent press re- 
leases reported production goals of 400 
tons annually of citric acid, (correspond- 
ing to about 80 percent of domestic re- 
quirements. 

Caffeine continued to be a scarce item 
in the local market. Imports have been 
received chiefly from the United States, 
smaller amounts being supplied by Bra- 
zil. Brazilian caffeine recently was sell- 
ing at more than twice the price of the 
United States product. 

Other products which were reported in 
limited supply during 1946 were castor 
oil, vitamin A, formaldehyde, and Guay- 
acol. Imports of these items, chiefly 
from the United States, have been very 
small, and as a result, domestic prices 
have soared. 


IMPORTS FLOOD MARKET, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


In the first half of 1946 the Shanghai 
pharmaceutical trade was eager to im- 
port United States drugs of all types to 
supply a market largely isolated during 
the war years. Speculators entered the 
field, and by the autumn of 1946, Shang- 
hai was flooded with foreign pharma- 
ceuticals. Prices declined far below 
costs, and collapse followed. 

Local drug manufacturers were un- 
able to compete with either the imported 
products or the German and Japanese 
brands manufactured in local plants. 
More than half of Shanghai’s 120 fac- 
tories were reportedly closed down in 
1946 and those still in operation were 
concentrating on the interior market 
where competition with foreign products 
was less keen. 

The value of China’s imports of chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals in the first 11 
months of 1946 exceeded $35,000,000 
(U. S. currency). Toward the end of 
1946, Government authorities were plan- 
ning strict control over imports of drugs. 
Fewer imports are expected in 1947, and 
it is thought that drug prices will remain 
Steadier than in the past year. 

Local Chinese manufacturers antici- 
pate a larger share of the market, de- 
Spite increasing costs for labor and ma- 
terials. The disposal by the Government 
of war-surplus stocks purchased from 
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the United States and the availability of 
UNRRA and Red Cross supplies are ex- 
pected to keep prices at a reasonable 
level. 


PSYLLIUM-SEED PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
INDIA 


Production of psyllium seed in India 
in the 1947 season is estimated at approx- 
imately 125,000 bags of 168 pounds each, 
or about 9,375 long tons. The yield of 
the husk is usually assessed at about 25 
to 30 percent by weight of the natural 
seed. Carry-over of the preceding sea- 
son’s crop is reported to be small and may 
not exceed 12,000 bags. 

Current prices of psyllium seed are 
about 20 cents per pound, c. and f. New 
York, for ready shipment, and 18 cents 
per pound for dispatch in May—June 
1947. Psyllium husk is quoted at 68 cents 
per pound for ready delivery and at 65 
cents per pound for shipment in May- 
June 1947. The steep rise in quotations 
in recent months is attributed to persist- 
ent inquiries received from the United 


Nationality 1941 

American 8 
British 28 
Italian 17 
Mexican 6 
German 5 
French 19 
Argentine 0 
Swedish 0 
Portuguese 0 
Swiss 0 
Vatican 0 
Hungarian 0 
Norwegian 0 
Japanese 0 
German-Italia: 0 

Total 83 


1942 


l 


States, increased labor costs, and specu- 
lative activities. Informed sources 
stated that there was little likelihood of 
any reduction in prices in the near 
future. 


MEDICINAL Imports INTO POLAND 


Poland is planning to import medici- 
nals in 1947 to the value of $9,000,000. 
Supplies are to be obtained from the 
Netherlands, France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia, reports the European press. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


IMPORTATION AND EXPLOITATION OF 
AMERICAN FILMS IN SPAIN 


As in 1945, American films continued to 
lead all others in the number of imports 
into Spain. The record of American film 
imports as compared with imports from 
other foreign countries is shown in the 
accompanying table: 


1943 1944 1945 1946 Totals 
45 90 68 192 | 149 552 
4 58 2 | 22 21 185 
23 29 2 4 | 36 lil 
3 0 9 46 | 17 81 
0 12 27 3 l 48 
5 7 0 2s 8 46 
16 0 ll 10 5 42 
0 0 0 1 | 9 10 
1 3 3 1 | l 9 
0 0 0 2) 6 ~ 
0 2 0 0 0 2 
0 0 0 l 1 2 
0 0 0 1 0 1 
l 0 0 0 0 l 
l 0 0 0 | 0 1 
19 201 122 290 254 1, 099 


The number of American films released in Spain has increased progressively during 
the past 5 years, 1946 reaching a new high for the post-civil-war period with a total 


of 147. 
are as follows: 


American 
Spanish 
British 
Italian 
Mexican 
French 
German 
Argentine 
Portuguese 
Swedish 


Hungarian 


SWISS 


Total 


MOTION-PICTURE NOTES, EGYPT 


Instead of 100 pictures which the 
Egyptian motion-picture industry ex- 
pected to produce during the current 
motion-picture year (October 1, 1946, to 
September 30, 1947), it is now believed 
the number will not exceed 40—about 
14 pictures less than were produced last 
year. 

This sharp decline is attributed to 
heavy losses which inexperienced pro- 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Release figures of American films in comparison with other nationalities 


Totals 


2 133 
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ducers sustained on pictures made dur- 
ing the past 2 years, and to the general 
improvement in opportunities for the in- 
vestment of capital which has taken 
place since the end of the war. Many 
pictures produced during the wartime 
boom are said to be drawing such poor 
attendance that bookings are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Failure 
of local motion-picture producers to 
realize expected large profits is also at- 
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tributed in part to the mounting unem- 
ployment in Egypt occasioned by the 
withdrawal of British forces. 

Attendance at motion-picture thea- 
ters is estimated to be 30 to 40 percent 
below that of the war years, when the 
presence of large Allied forces gave em- 
ployment at high wages to many thou- 
sands of Egyptian civilians who pre- 
viously had rarely been able to buy 
cinema tickets. The difficulties of the 
present period of readjustment are said 
to be strongly reflected in the decline in 
box-office receipts of motion-picture 
houses, especially those catering to the 
lower-income groups. It is considered 
significant that attendance at theaters 
which show Arabic pictures exclusively 
has suffered more than attendance at 
theaters showing foreign or mixed films. 
Film distributors point out that the pa- 
tronage of the latter class of picture 
houses is drawn largely from income 
groups less affected by the current eco- 
nomic situation. Attendance at the lat- 
ter type of theaters is said to be about 
the same as it was 6 months ago, whereas 
attendance at theaters showing Arabic 
films exclusively continues to show a 
downward tendency. 

It is still a moot question whether the 
dubbing of foreign films into Arabic will 
prove financially worth while. The con- 
sensus among distributors of foreign 
films is that dubbing should be done 
locally, if possible, rather than in the 
studios of foreign producers. Recently, 
however, the local guild of screen actors 
has gone on record as strongly opposed 
to the dubbing of foreign films, on the 
grounds that it is a serious threat to the 
local film industry. An American mo- 
tion-picture concern now attempting to 
have one of its films with an Arabian 
background dubbed locally into the Ara- 
bic language is experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining the services of competent art- 
ists. The work has had to be suspended 
because of a boycott by local artists. 
All efforts to reach an amicable arrange- 
ment with the Actors’ Guild have so far 
proved unsuccessful. 

Another American motion-picture 
concern recently has sent to Egypt 15 
“narrated films” prepared in its own stu- 
dios for use in Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries. The technique does not appear to 
have been worked out as carefully as it 
might have been, and the first film of 
this type shown to local audiences re- 
ceived such a poor reception that no oth- 
ers have been released. Local distribu- 
tors appear sharply. divided in opinion 
about the possibilities of the narrated 
film in the Near East, despite its success 
in countries of the Far East. All are 
agreed, however, that the ones already 
sent to this market are not suited to Arab 
audiences, which would find them con- 
fusing. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Bic GROUNDNUT-PRODUCTION SCHEME FOR 
BRITISH COLONIAL AFRICA 


Readers of this section will doubtless be 
interested in the important item which 
we are publishing as a “box” in the “News 
by Countries’ department of this issue 
of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under the 
title “Large-Scale Groundnut-Produc- 
tion Scheme Launched in British East 
and Central Africa.” This contains the 
essential facts about a comprehensive 
plan that is now attracting widespread 
attention. 


EDIBLE-OIL SUPPLY, CUBA 


Cuban arrivals of lard, soybean oil, 
and tallow in February 1947 were gener- 
ally in line with the quantities allocated. 
Soap factories have resumed operations 
as a result of imports of tallow made pos- 
sible when the Government raised the 
ceiling price on soap to a cost-plus basis 

The crushing of the 1946 peanut crop 
was nearly completed in February 1947, 
and the production of oil that month is 
estimated at roughly 2,000,000 pounds. 
Production of domestic tallow continued 
far below normal as a result of the small 
number of cattle slaughtered by commer- 
cial slaughterhouses in Habana. Pro- 
duction of butter also was small and far 
below the demand 

Lard continued to be available in ample 
quantities, although at high prices. The 
consumption of vegetable oil, however, 
was well below normal as a result of small 
stocks and high “unofficial” prices. Con- 
sumption of lard during February prob- 
ably amounted to about 8,000,000 pounds, 
whereas that of vegetable oils was esti- 
mated at less than 2,000 000. 

Receipts of lard in February amounted 
to about 5,800,000 pounds and those of 
soybean oil were 1,100,000 pounds. About 
2,000,000 pounds of tallow and about 
200,000 pounds of other soap fat were re- 
ceived. All the imports of fats and oils 
were from the United States, with the 
exception of 7,937 pounds of cod-liver oil 
from Norway. 

Supplies of lard were reduced some- 
what during February as a result of 
heavy consumption during the sugar 
harvest and the shortage and high price 
of edible oils. Nevertheless, the stocks 
of lard on March 1, which amounted to 
16,200,000 pounds, are estimated to be 
equivalent to fully 2 months’ supply. 
Stocks of edible vegetable oils (5,300,000 
pounds) consisting of imported soybean 
oil and domestic peanut oil, probably 
increased slightly during the month, but 
nevertheless remained at a low level. 
Stocks of soap fats on March 1 were neg- 
ligible because stocks at the beginning 





of the month were almost nonexistent 
and arrivals were less than 1 month's 
supply. 

Lard was wholesaling in Habana on 
March 1 at 40 to 60 cents a pound, the 
higher price being applicable to earlier 
imports made when the price in the 
United States was higher. Retail prices 
of lard vary widely, principally from 59 
to 65 cents. There is still no provision 
for legitimate importation of edible veg- 
etable oil, except for mixing and flavor. 
ing because only by that method can 
ceiling price be obtained sufficiently high 
to pay the costs of importation. There 
are indications that the Government may 
be considering placing edible oils also 
on a cost-plus basis. Retail prices, a]- 
most entirely “unofficial,” vary from 69 
cents to $1 a pound. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In view of the general shortage of fats, 
the Czechoslovakian Government has 
planned to utilize 119,000 hectares (1 
hectare-2.471 acres) for the production 
of oilseed crops in Bohemia, Moravia. 
and Silesia in 1947, as compared with 
71,000 in 1946. Prospects for achieving 
this goal are poor. Rape, the main oil- 
seed, is regarded as a risky crop by most 
farmers, and prices are not considered 
high enough in relation to other crops 
to warrant taking extra risks. 


FISH-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTs, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland’s production and export 
of fish oils in 1946 were confined, as usual. 
to the following types, in the order of im- 
portance: Common cod oil, refined cod- 
liver oil, whale oil, sperm oil, seal oil, 
herring oil, poultry oil, and dogfish oil. 

In the calendar year 1946, exports of 
refined cod-liver oil stood at 421,400 im- 
perial gallons, as compared with 332,- 
558 for 1945. (1 imperial gallon=1.20 
U. S. gallons.) The United States was 
the leading customer in 1946 (290,599 
gallons), and Canada was second (118,- 
641 gallons). In 1945, exports of refined 
cod-liver oil were made largely to Can- 
ada, owing to sizable shipments for re- 
lief purposes. 

Exports of common cod-liver oil in 
1946 totaled 499,192 gallons, as compared 
with 554,400 gallons in 1945, a decreace 
of about 11 percent. Production of com- 
mon cod-liver oil during 1946 was at a 
low level. Most of the common cod-liver 
oil went to the United States by alloca- 
tion during both 1945 and 1946. 

Exports of whale oil in 1946, amount- 
ing to 621,623 gallons were nearly double 
the 299,877 gallons exported in 1945, 
Canada taking the larger part in both 
years by allocation. In 1946, new mar- 
kets were opened in Finland, the Nether- 
lands, and Czechoslovakia. Sperm-oil 
exports were substantial in 1946—56,241 
gallons—owing to a fair production plus 
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the carrying over of sizable stocks. Ex- 
ports of sperm oil in 1945 were nil. 

Exports of seal oil in 1946 amounted to 
131,768 gallons, a 69-percent increase as 
compared with 77,942 gallons in 1945. 
This reflected the partial revival of the 
onc2 important seal fishery. Canada 
was the largest market by allocation. 

Herring-oil exports remained low in 
1946, owing to the failure of new and re- 
built plants to get into production suffi- 
ciently early in the herring season. Ex- 
ports in 1946 totaled 4,785 gallons, as 
compared with 21,734 gallons in 1945, 
all going to the United States in both 
years. 

In addition to the above exports of 
fich oils, the following cod-liver oil prod- 
ucts were exported in 1946: 131,901 
pounds of stearine, 12,044 pounds of resi- 
due, 573,504 pounds of pressings, and 
6.480 pounds of meal. In 1945, 309,670 
pounds of stearine were exported. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


EXPLOITATION OF FORESTS, CENTRAL 
PLATEAU OF MEXICO 


Although exploitation of forests in 
Mexico has been prohibited in the Fed- 
eral District and in the State of Mexico, 
by a decree of March 1947, the order 
does not affect forestry concessions 
granted to two paper mills, by decrees 
published in the official journal of May 
17, 1944. All other forestry concessions 
and permits in those districts were to be 
canceled. Excessive exploitation of for- 
ests in the area had adversely affected 
the rainfall and climate of the Central 
Plateau of Mexico. Forests in the area 
will require an extensive period for re- 
cuperation. 


OUTPUT OF ENVELOPE INDUSTRY, NETHER- 
LANDS 


Production of envelopes in the Nether- 
lands in March was only about 40 per- 
cent of the prewar output. About 350,- 
000,000 envelopes were produced during 
the first half of 1945, compared with 
133,000,000 in the second half of 1945, 
500,000,000 in the first year of the war, 
and about 1,590,000,000 annually in pre- 
war years. 

Shortages of raw materials were 
chiefly responsible for the low produc- 
tion. In 1943, a quota system was 
adopted, whereby only 33 percent of the 
1940 consumption of raw materials was 
allocated to manufacturing plants. 
Finnish wallpaper was among the sub- 
stitute materials used. 

Before the war, the industry used 
about 5,400 tons of domestic and foreign 
paper annually, part of which was made 
into boxes of de luxe writing paper con- 
taining both paper and envelopes. Yel- 
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low hemp paper comprised about 80 per- 
cent of all paper used in prewar years. 
Imported paper again became available 
after the war, and 500 tons of paper from 
Norway and Sweden were used by the 
envelope industry during the second half 
of 1945. About 1,200 tons of paper were 
made into envelopes during the first half 
of 1946. 

Supplies of fine white paper still are 
short. White envelopes are made from 
paper which is wood-free or which con- 
tains only a small amount of mechanical 
pulp. 

Fine-quality writing paper and un- 
printed envelopes continue to be the most 
important export items of the envelope 
industry. De luxe writing paper exports 
were 27 tons in the first 11 months of 
1946, compared with 183 tons during all 
of 1939, and 364 tons in 1927. Exports 
of unprinted envelopes totaled 10 tons in 
the first 11 months of 1946, compared 
with 278 tons in all of 1939, and 181 tons 
in 1927. The chief prewar markets were 
the Netherlands Indies, Surinam, Cura- 
cao, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports of de luxe writing paper and 
envelopes also were fairly substantial 
before the war; these came chiefly from 
France and Germany. Writing-paper 
imports amounted to 189 tons in 1939, 
compared with 223 tons in 1930, and 156 
tons in 1927. Only negligible quantities 
have been imported since the war. Im- 
ports of unprinted envelopes amounted 
to 7 tons during the first 11 months of 
1946, compared with 162 tons in 1939, 
483 tons in 1930, and 565 tons in 1927. 
Most of these now come from Belgium, 
although Germany was the largest sup- 
plier during prewar years, 

Imports of printed envelopes totaled 
4 tons during the first 11 months of 1946, 
compared with 44 tons in all of 1939, and 
174 tons in 1927. 

The Netherlands envelope industry is 
equipped to produce specialties such as 
window and lined types, and those 
printed on the inside. Automatic ma- 
chinery is used in the production of 
standard envelopes. Of the 15 factories 
in the country, 7 are in Amsterdam, 3 at 
Venlo, and one each at Amersfoort, The 
Hague, Zutphen, Wormerveer ‘(North 
Holland Province), and Rotterdam. At 
the end of the war, the industry em- 
ployed, roughly, 400 workers, compared 
with 775 before the war. A few factories 
were entirely destroyed during hostilities. 


SITUATION IN NORWAY PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


Allocations of timber to the Norwegian 
pulp and paper industry will be reduced 
to 2,700,000 cubic meters from the origi- 
nal figure of 3,500,009 cubic meters, ac- 
cording to a March report. 

Cellulose production increased in Jan- 
uary from that of the preceding month, 


whereas mechanical pulp production de- 
creased. The output of both continued 
at a low level. Paper production showed 
a slight gain in January, compared with 
the preceding month. 


HUNGARIAN IMPORTS 


Paper imports into Hungary amounted 
to approximately 789 short tons during 
1946, compared with 42 tons in 1945. 
Imports of paper materials totaled about 
4,162 tons in 1946; none were imported 
in the preceding year. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALGERIA 


Crude-oil production in Algeria de- 
clined to 1,295 barrels in 1946 from 5,025 
barrels in 1945. At the end of 1946 there 
were 12 wells producing 91 barrels daily 
by artificial lift, all in the Tliouanet 
Field. There was no exploratory drilling 
during 1945 or 1946, but a 2,500-foot 
drilling rig was set up in January 1947, 
and plans call for the erection of a 4,000- 
foot rig and a 6,000-foot rig before the 
end of the year. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Crude-oil production in Argentina de- 
clined to 20,924,246 barrels in 1946 from 
23,316,847 barrels during 1945. Produc- 
tion by fields, was as follows (in barrels) : 
Comodoro Rivadavia, 14,592,085; Plaza 
Huincul, 2,266,047; Mendoza, 3,049,206; 
and Salta, 1,016,908. 

Imports of petroleum and products in- 
creased from 3,658,168 barrels in 1945 to 
22,547,100 barrels in 1946, and consisted 
principally of crude oil, which rose from 
1,045,352 barrels to 7,232,000 barrels, and 
residual fuel oil, which rose from 2,145,- 
858 to 14,451,800 barrels. The principal 
sources of imports during 1946 were 
Netherlands West Indies (11,132,900 bar- 
rels), Venezuela (8,638,400 barrels), and 
United States (1,018,800 barrels). All cf 
the remainder came from other South 
American countries with the exception of 
366,000 barrels of crude oil received from 
Saudi Arabia. 

Crude-oil runs to stills during 1946 
totaled 27,673,000 barrels, of which 20,- 
808,000 were Argentine crude and the re- 
mainder foreign. Output of refined 
products was as follows (in barrels): 
Aviation gasoline, 101,000; motor fuel, 
8,366,000; kerosene, 3,345,000; distillates, 
2,511,000; residual fuel oil, 9,673,000; 
other products, 3,055,000. 


PETROLEUM STATISTICS, BOLIVIA 


Production of crude oil in Bolivia de- 
clined to 362,659 barrels in 1946 from 
381,554 in 1945, the details by field being 
as follows: Camiri, 128,481; Sanandita, 
113 021; Bermejo, 121,157. Runs to stills 
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totaled 228,356 barrels during 1946, and 
output of refined products (in barrels) 
was: Aviation gasoline, 394; motor fuel, 
110,072; kerosene, 23,993; Diesel oil, 
17,243; fuel oil, 71,050; turpentine and 
other, 179. Four wells were completed 
during the year. At the end of the year, 
six wells were drilling, one was redrill- 
ing, and two were being deepened. 

The following products were marketed 
in Bolivia during the year (in barrels): 
Motor fuel, 250,619; kerosene, 36,688; 
Diesel oil, 17,942; fuel oil, 57,335; ether, 
23; aviation gasoline, 374; total, 362,981. 

Imports of 149,928 barrels of petroleum 
products during 1946 consisted of 138,325 
barrels of motor fuel, 10,691 barrels of 
kerosene, and 912 barrels of Diesel oil. 

Exports of 121,157 barrels of crude oil 
and 22,267 barrels of fuel oil (total 143,- 
424 barrels) went entirely to Argentina. 


COMPLETION OF Two O1L WELLS, BRAZIL 


Two wells, Candeias No. 27 and No. 37, 
were completed in Brazil during Decem- 
ber 1946. The former was 3,024 feet deep, 
and produced 934 barrels of clean oil 
through a 30/64-inch choke during its 
first 24-hour test. During a second test 
through the same choke 944 barrels were 
produced. The shut-in pressure was 
1,200 pounds. Candeias No. 37 was a very 
small producer. 


OIL AND NAPHTHA PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cumulative production of Jarahueca 
light-gravity oil during January and 
February of this year was estimated at 
40,000 barrels; output of Motembo naph- 
tha during the same period was 10,000 
barrels. 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s production of crude oil de- 
clined to 2,322,000 barrels during 1946 
from 2,624,000 during 1945. Output of 
refined products during 1946 totaled 
1,076,498 barrels, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing (in barrels): Motor fuel, 277,337: 
kerosene, 76,935; slops, 14,844: distillates 
and Diese] oil, 120,216; fuel oil, 573,177: 
lubricants, 2,427; and asphalt, 88. Nat- 
ural-gasoline production was 40,690. 

Exports of crude oil amounted to 
1,229,839 barrels, of which 293,672 went 
to Argentina and 936,166 to Uruguay. 
Exports of petroleum products totaled 
789 barrels. Imports consisted of (in 
barrels): Crude and residual fuel oil, 
38,685; motor and aviation gasoline, 29,- 
645; kerosene, 413; distillates and Diesel 
oil, 3,867; lubricants and specialties, 16,- 
352; total, 88,862. Imports of pitch, tar, 
and asphalt amounted to 676 metric tons. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS 


Commercial imports of petroleum 
products by the Philippines during 1946 
totaled 1,752,202 barrels, and consisted 
of the following, in barrels: Aviation 
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gasoline, 60,781; motor gasoline, 719,540; 
kerosene, 409,356; Diesel oil, 389,266; fuel 
oil, 100,182; lubricating oil, 59,639; grease 
and petrolatum, 13,438. Imports of 
asphalt were 20,370 long tons. 

Of the total receipts from abroad, 703,- 
340 barrels were from the United States, 
and the remainder was nearly all from 
the Persian Gulf area. 


QUANTITY OF PRODUCTS MARKETED, 
COLOMBIA 


Petroleum products marketed in Co- 
lombia during 1946 by the leading oil 
company were as follows, in barrels, with 
comparative data for 1945 shown in 
parentheses: Total, 4,148,690 (3,970,794) : 
gasoline, 1,211,305 (1,133,114); Diesel oil 
and tractor fuel, 251,679 (246,251); fuel 
oil, 1,951,138 (1,812,202) ; bunker oil, 437,- 
804 (516,948); other products, 296,764 
(262,279). 


BRITISH East AFRICAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into, 
and reexports from, Kenya and Uganda 
during 1945 and the first 11 months of 
1946 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

All of the gasoline, kerosene, and fuel 
oil came from Bahrein and Iran; im- 
ports of lubricating oils and greases from 
countries other than the United States 
were less than 1 percent of the total 
during 1945, but amounted to 18 percent 
in 1946. 

Imports of petroleum products into 
Tanganyika Territory during 1946 were 
as follows, with similar imports during 
1945 shown in parentheses (in barrels 
unless otherwise indicated): Gasoline, 
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PANAMANIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into the 
Republic of Panama during 1946 were as 
follows, in barrels, compared with simi- 
lar imports during 1945, shown in paren- 
theses: Gasoline, 301,884 (340,233); 
kerosene, 66,094 (59,523); Diesel oil, 
128,860 (101,565) ; heavy fuel oil, 513,617 
(494,018) ; total, 1,010,455 (995,339) ; im- 
ports of lubricating oils totaled 4,473,953 
pounds in 1946, compared with 4,334,372 
in 1945. 


PRODUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Crude-oil production in the Nether. 
lands, in the Schoonebeek Field, was 62 . 
646 metric tons during 1946, compared 
with 5,851 tons in 1945, and rose to a 
monthly rate of 12,473 tons during Feb. 
ruary 1947. In 1946, 19 development 
wells were drilled, of which 2 were dry 
holes; the 1 exploratory well drilled dur. 
ing the year also was dry. At the end of 
February 1947, there were 23 producing 
wells in the field. 

Output of refined products at the 
Pernis refinery during 1946 amounted to 
475,457 metric tons, and consisted of the 
following, all in metric tons: Motor gaso- 
line, 97,712; distillate and Diesel oil, 62.- 
386; residual fuel oil, 173,972; asphalt. 
78,093; benzines, 7,047; gas, 27,762; coke. 
24,648; lubricating oil, 3,511; and naph- 
tha, 326. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Imports of petroleum products rose to 
4,716,317 barrels during 1946, compared 
with 1,407,634 during the preceding year, 
The break-down by product during 1946 
was as follows, in barrels: Gasoline, 1,- 
848,402: kerosene, 173,358; white spirit, 
74,908: Diesel oil, 655,646; gas oil, 1,177- 
229: other fuel oil, 599,566; other petro- 
leum products, 187,208. 

The leading countries of origin of im- 
ports into Norway, with the amounts 
from each shown in barrels, were: Cura- 
cao, 1,998,669; Iran, 1,130,668; United 
States, 1,059,152; Venezuela, 261,113; 
and United Kingdom, 229,856. 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, 
VENEZUELA 


Production of crude petroleum aver- 
aged 1,168,750 daily during the 5-week 
period ended March 3, and new records 
were established in each of the first 3 
weeks of the period. A total of 75 new 
wells were spudded in, of which 29 were 
in eastern Venezuela, 38 in western Ven- 
ezuela, 7 in the central area, and 1 in 
southwestern Venezuela. Of the 124 wells 
completed from January 1 to March 3, 
1947, 115 were oil wells and 9 were dry 
holes. Of the 138 drilling rigs operating 
as of March 3, 71 were on development 
wells, 28 on wildcats, 13 on extensions, 3 
on deep tests, and 23 on work-overs. 


Railway 
kquipment 


PROJECTED SCHEME FOR RAILWAY IMPROVE- 
MENT, BRAZIL 


A 10-year plan for the purchase, con- 
struction, and renewal of railway equip- 
ment, approved by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in January 1946, involves an eX- 
penditure estimated in excess of 9,200,- 
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000,000 cruzeiros. (1 cruzeiro—$0.0534 


U. S. currency.) 
In addition to the sum of more than 


300,000,000 cruzeiros reported to have 
been spent already, a total of 2,700,000,- 
000 cruzeiros was to be set aside for new 
construction and 2,800,000,000 cruzeiros 
was to be allocated to federally controlled 
railways, such as the Great Western of 
Brazil, the Leopoldina Railway, the Rede 
Mineira de Viacao Ferrea do Rio Grande 
de Sul. 

The Director of the National Depart- 
ment of Railways also expressed a hope 
that for the main parts of this projected 
scheme, credits from the United States 
could be obtained to permit the eventual 
purchase of 17,508 railway cars and 1,974 
locomotives, in addition to the reequip- 
ment of work shops, the renewal of rails 
over 13,865 kilometers of track, and the 
construction of 15,474 kilometers of per- 
manent way. The extension of electri- 
fication on the Sorocabana Railway, the 
Paulista Railway, and the Central of 
Brazil also is included in the plan. 

Financial assistance from abroad will 
be necessary for the implementation of 
this plan. 


During the 18 months ended June 30, . 


1946, about 2,500 cars were assembled 
and delivered to Brazilian lines by three 
national concerns that were established 
during the war. These companies are 
dependent upon foreign suppliers for 
wheels, axles, and other parts. 

It is believed that the domestic car- 
building industry can make a material 
contribution toward the rehabilitation 
of the railroads, particularly if steel can 
be obtained at an early date from the 
national steel works at Volta Redonda. 

The importation of new locomotives 
from the United States is anticipated. 
Other equipment may be obtained from 
Europe, in the expectation of fairly early 
deliveries. 


Rubber and 


Products 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


During 1946, 166.8 long tons of rubber 
were exported from Madagascar. Of 
this amount, 40 long tons were salvaged 
rubber, and the remainder was locally 
produced. The salvaged rubber was 
valued at 1,170,000 francs, and the locally 
produced rubber at 3,491,000 francs. 

Imports of tires and tubes during 1946 
amounted to 518,600 net kilograms 
(1,143,000 pounds), valued at 46,261,000 


francs, 
INCREASED IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports of rubber and rubber manu- 
factures into Argentina during 1946 
amounted to 25,000 metric tons. valued at 
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79,800,000 pesos, a sharp increase, both in 
volume and value, over the years 1942-45. 
The following official trade statistics of 
the Argentine Government indicate the 
dimensions of the increase: 


; Volume Value 
Year (thousands of} (millions o f 
metric tons) pesos) ! 


to 
| 
com 
w 


1 Invoice value. 


Source: El Comercio Exterior Argentino en 1946. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s exports of citronella oil dur- 
ing the last half of 1946 amounted to 
708,462 pounds, valued at 4,461,190 ru- 
pees, compared with 459,136 pounds and 
1,408,156 rupees in the like period of 1945. 
Such exports in the January—June period 
of 1946 amounted to 1,017,251 pounds, 
valued at 4,256,726 rupees. 

In 1946, the United States imported 
from Ceylon 312,446 pounds of citronella 
oil, valued at 1,669,285 rupees. 

Exports of cinnamon-leaf oil from Cey- 
lon in the last 6 months of 1946 amounted 
to 698,208 ounces, valued at 280,721 ru- 
pees, as compared with 415,480 ounces 
and 145,417 rupees in the corresponding 
period of 1945. In the first half of 1946, 
such exports totaled 526,895 ounces, val- 
ued at 210,756 rupees. 

During 1946, the United States took 
only 500 ounces of cinnamon-leaf oil, 
valued at 200 rupees. In the second half 
of 1945, however, the United States im- 
ported 106,368 ounces, valued at 37,228 
rupees, 

Ceylon exported 6,437 ounces of cinna- 
mon-bark oil, valued at 50,915 rupees, 
during the last 6 months of 1946 com- 
pared with 2,724 ounces, valued at 15,322 
rupees, in the like period of 1945. 
Throughout the first half of 1946, exports 
of cinnamon-bark oil amounted to 7,296 
ounces valued at 47,542 rupees. 

The United States received 4,662 
ounces of cinnamon-bark oil, valued at 
34,529 rupees from Ceylon during 1946. 


LAUNDRY-SOAP IMPORTS, HAITI 


Haiti imported 2,372,602 kilograms of 
laundry soap in 1945-46. Of this amount, 
828,299 kilograms came from the United 
States; 933,832 kilograms from Argen- 
tina; and 610,349 kilograms from Can- 
ada, and small quantities were imported 
from other sources. 

In 1944-45, 3,202,119 kilograms of 
laundry soap were imported into Haiti, 
the United States accounting for 1,168.- 


654 kilograms; Argentina, 1,835,901 kilo- 
grams; Canada, 385,616 kilograms, and 
smaller amounts from other countries. 
The United States, Canada, and Argen- 
tina have increased generally their ex- 
ports to Haiti, whereas the United King- 
dom and some European countries have 
dropped out of the market. 


Soap MANUFACTURE, HONDURAS 


One of the largest soap factories in 
Honduras, the Fabrica de Manteca y 
Jabon Atlantida, S. A., of La Ceiba, pro- 
duced 2,438,771 pounds of soap in 1946. 
This plant uses almost exclusively do- 
mestic raw materials. 

The second largest soap producer in 
Honduras, Fabrica La Estrella, S. A., of 
Puerto Cortes, manufactured approxi- 
mately 509,000 pounds of soap in 1946. 
Production was limited last year chiefly 
because of the inability to obtain suffi- 
cient caustic soda. 


GUAIACWOOD-OIL AND PETITGRAIN-OIL 
EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States in the 
first 2 months of 1847 amounted to 19,913 
kilograms valued at $99,749, compared 
with 16,638 kilograms valued at $73,891 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 

Declared exports of guaiacwood oil to 
the United States in January and Febru- 
ary of 1947 amounted to 1,180 kilograms 
valued at $4,942, compared with 1,040 
kilograms valued at $5,137 in the like 
months of 1945—an increase by weight of 
13 percent, but a decline in value of 4 
percent. 


Soap MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Recent dispatches from the Philippine 
Republic state that the manufacture of 
soap has been resumed by many firms, 
but output is limited by shortages of raw 
materials. 

The subsidiary of a United States soap 
company and the largest prewar manu- 
facturer of laundry soap, expects shortly 
to produce about 1,000 tons of soap each 
month, provided sufficient supplies of 
caustic soda are available. 

Another plant, a subsidiary of a Brit- 
ish-American firm, is turning out about 
65 tons of soap monthly. This concern 
installed a plant for the manufacture of 
soap in 1938, and production was re- 
sumed in mid-1946. 

A capacity of 700 tons of soap per 
month is claimed by a vegetable-oil man- 
ufacturing company, but monthly output 
amounts to only about 500 tons because 
of lack of caustic soda. Production of 
200 to 300 tons of laundry soap each 
month is reported by another oil factory. 

Still another fats and oils concern 
plans the manufacture of laundry soap 
from the residue of its lard plants, if 
adequate supplies of caustic soda become 
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available. In addition, one large indus- 
trial corporation reports production of 
45 000 kilograms of soap daily. 


SaupDI ARABIA DEPENDENT UPON IMPORTS 
FOR SOAPS 


During the recent war, an acute soap 
shortage developed in Saudi Arabia. 
Several small plants were set up in Jidda, 
one producing white toilet soap, and the 
others, brown toilet soap. Since their 
total output was never great enough to 
supply even the needs of Jidda, the rest 
of the country depended upon imports 
from India. 

Because the cost of importing the fin- 
ished product into Saudi Arabia is less 
than that of importing the raw materials 
and making soap locally, all these plants 
have ceased operations and the country 
once more depends solely upon imports 
for supplies of soap. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
CHILE 


Imports of raw cotton into Chile in 
1946 totaled 11,000 tons, valued at more 
than $6,000,000, as compared with 12,000 
tons in 1945. 

Production of cotton yarns in 1946, 
according to preliminary estimates, in- 
creased approximately 18 percent over 
1945. Spinning equipment, idle in sev- 
eral older mills in 1945 because of lack 
of replacement parts, was put back into 
service. One new mill with 12,500 spin- 
dles, which commenced operation in 
June 1946 now has a monthly capacity 
cf 100,000 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), 50 percent of which is combed 
yarn—first domestic type offered to local 
weavers. 

Buildings and most auxiliary equip- 
ment installations for two more spin- 
ning mills (15,000 spindles each) were 
nearing completion toward the end of 
1946, and are expected to add to domes- 
tic production an estimated monthly out- 
put of 170,000 kilograms of carded yarn 
and 70,000 kilograms of combed yarn. 
Output of these mills, together with an- 
ticipated additional spinning equipment 
in 1947 for enlargement of several exist- 
ing plants, is expected to cut down 
Chile’s dependence on foreign markets 
for cotton yarns from the present ap- 
proximate 35 percent to about 10 per- 
cent by the end of 1947. 

Production of cotton piece goods in 
1946 declined slightly from 1945. The 
supply of domestic yarn was better, but 
imports declined. Most spinning mills 
operate weaving mills, and the greater 
part of the yarn produced goes into these 
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mills. Imported yarns and cotton piece 
goods were limited during 1946, and 
the situation with respect to stocks of 
cotton piece goods become acute. 

Chile’s former sources of supply of in- 
expensive cotton piece goods were 
Japan and Italy, and, for better grades, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Supplies from the latter two 
countries were uncertain in 1946 because 
of internal demand and Chile turned to 
Brazil, but since early this year Brazil 
has embargoed the export of cotton piece 
goods. However, Chile and Brazil have 
entered into an agreement under which 
Brazil will, for 5 years, furnish Chile up 
to 20,000,000 meters (1 meter=39.37 
inches) annually of cotton piece goods. 
Chile in turn promises to give preference 
to Brazil for its cotton-goods import re- 
quirements if Brazilian prices are on a 
par with those of other sources of supply. 

Uncertainty is expressed as to whether 
the acute stock shortage will be relieved 
through this agreement, since latest 
Brazilian prices are higher than domestic 
and higher than for available products 
from other foreign sources. 

Production of cotton knit goods in 
1946 just met domestic requirements, al- 
though output of underwear increased. 


CusAN IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton yarn into Cuba in 
1946 amounted to 2,815,562 kilograms as 
compared with 2,083,253 kilograms in 
1945. The United States was the source 
of all imports. 


PRODUCTION IN EL SALVADOR 


Production of cotton in El Salvador 
during the crop year 1943-46 totaled 51.,- 
000 quintals (1 quintal=—101.41 pounds) 
from 9,745 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), as compared with 54,953 quintals 
in 1944-45. 

Production of cotton yarn in 1945 was 
estimated to have exceeded 6,000,000 
pounds, and cotton piece goods, 4,700,000 
yards. The new plant, of a semigovern- 
mental agency, expected to double total 
output, was not in full operation and 
production was not as large as antici- 
pated. 


Silk and Products 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


An increase in the production of silk 
yarn in Argentina, from the present es- 
timated rate of 2 metric tons annually 
to 300 metric tons, is provided for under 
the Government’s 5-year plan. 

Seedlings have been planted to pro- 
duce 500,000 mulberry trees in 1947, ac- 
cording to a foreign. publication. The 
project is being carried out in collabora- 
tion with the government of the Province 
of Cordoba in accordance with direc- 
tives issued from the Secretariat of In- 
dustry and Commerce. 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND DoMEsTICc Activity 
CHILE 


Production of woolen fabrics in Chile 
increased slightly in 1946, mostly during 
the fourth quarter. The stock situation 


was good, and prices in genera] were 


maintained at a level comparable with 
those in 1945. In contrast to other tex. 
tiles, some wool-fabric prices were Joy. 
ered. 

The local ready-to-wear clothing in- 


dustry now buys 95 percent of suit-fabric | 


requirements from domestic mills. Im. 
ported fabrics are sought only by the 
exclusive tailor. Demand for other 


woolen dress fabrics and household fab. 


rics (napped flannels, broadcloth and 


blankets), formerly supplied by imports, | 


is now being filled by domestic produc. 
tion. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


INCREASED FLAX CULTIVATION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Flax cultivation in Czechoslovakia is | 


increasing despite labor shortages in 
some districts, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. It is'anticipated that 
the Government’s program will be real- 
ized, which envisages an increase in the 
total flax area to a maximum of 61,780 
acres 


HENEQUEN FIBER AND BAG PRODUCTION, 
Et SALVADOR 


Production of henequen fiber in E] Sal- 
vador during the crop year 1945-46 
amounted to 84,412 quintals (1 quintal 
101.41 pounds) from 5,631 hectares (1 
hectare—2.471 acres), as compared with 
65.511 quintals in 1944-45 from 5129 
hectares 

The one bag factory which operates in 
El Salvador produced 1,077,680 henequen 
bags during the first 11 months of 1946, 
as compared with 1,200,000 during the 
entire year 1945. Estimated capacity of 
the plant is 2,400,000 bags annually. The 
bags are used to pack and ship a major 
portion of El] Salvador’s coffee exports 


Wearing Apparel 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN CHILE 


Chile’s ready-to-wear industry has 
made remarkable progress in the last 
few years. Up to the end of 1939 prac- 
tically all men’s and boys’ suits, pants, 
and coats were made to order by local 
tailors; women’s and children’s dresses 
were made either at home or by profes- 
sional dressmakers who hired out by the 
day. Now it is estimated that 65 percent 
of all men’s and boys’ clothing and 80 
percent of women’s and_ children’s 
dresses, suits, and coats are produced In 
the ready-to-wear industry. TeSs- 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Prepared in ‘Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


British Railway Revenue on 
Debit Side in 1916 


The British Government estimates 
that it lost £11,287,000 during 1946 from 
the four main-line railways and the 
London Passenger Transport Board, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
London. 

The net revenue of the railway pool 
in 1946 is estimated at £32,182,000 com- 
pared with the guaranteed rental of 
£43,469,000 paid each year by the Gov- 
ernment since the war began. This is 
the first time that the Government has 
been on the debit side of the ledger 
through the wartime pooling scheme 
which is still in force and will continue 
until nationalization. The latter will 
probably occur at the end of this year. 

Even though the Government lost last 
year, a total gain is shown of more than 
£180,000,000 owing largely to very heavy 
wartime traffic. 


Dominican Republic 
Opens New Highway 


A new highway has been opened to 
traffic between Jarabacoa and Constanza 
in the Dominican Republic. According 
to the American Embassy at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, the road is 48 kilometers in length 
and is reported to have cost $200,000 to 
construct. 


Nanking-Shanghai Highway 
Reopened to Traffic 


The Nanking-Shanghai highway was 
scheduled to be reopened on April 15, 
according to the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai. The Hangchow- 
Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow roads 
have previously been opened to traffic, 
although ferrying is involved at points 
on both roads. Retrenchment in all 
highway programs of China may be ex- 
pected, however, in view of budget strin- 
gency. 

The Kwantung Provincial 
Bureau announced a grant 
National Highway Administration of 
CN$2,000,000,000. Highway toll receipts 
were reported mounting—an evidence of 
increasing economic activity in the area. 


Highway 
from the 
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Work on New Power Plant 
Under Way in Ireland 


Work was started recently on the Clon- 
sast, Eire, generating station. The 
plant will consist of two 12,500-killowatt 
turbo-generators and three peat-burning 
boilers, each producing 125,000 pounds 
of steam per hour. The plant is expect- 
ed to be in partial production in 1949, 
and operating at full capacity by 1950. 


South India Leads in 
Hydroelectric Development 


The Secretary for Works, Mines and 
Power, Government of India, presented 
to the Central Assembly, New Delhi, on 
April 10, 1947, a list of hydroelectric 
projects which the Central Government 
had decided to help finance in the Prov- 
inces. According to the American Con- 
sulate at Madras, the list covers projects 
costing over $15,000,000. 

Projects in Madras Province head the 
list. These projects also involve the co- 
operation of the adjacent Indian States 
of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore. 

The three South Indian projects, Ram- 
apadasagar, Tungabhadra, and Mach- 
kand, are estimated to cost $258,000,000, 
$25,500,000, and $24,000,000, respectively, 
or a total of $307,500,000. This total ex- 
ceeds the cost of projects in all of the 
rest of India, which are estimated at a 
total of $237,000,000. American partici- 
pation has already begun to take shape 
in South India. 


Mexico Approves Resolutions 
For Railway Improvement 


Eight resolutions have been approved 
by the Council of the National Railways 
of Mexico, presided over by Lic. Ramén 
Beteta, Minister of Finance and Public 
Credit, for the improvement of the rail- 
roads. According to the American Em- 
bassy at Mexico City, the resolutions, 
in substance, are as follows: 

1. The Council approved the plan for 1947 
submitted for consideration by the General 
Management. This plan pertains to addi- 
tions and improvements that will be ef- 
fected with respect to tracks, workshops, 


buildings, and other properties of the Na- 
tional Railways 


SS 









2. In accordance with the proposal of Lic. 
Manuel R. Palacios, General Manager of the 
Railways, the Council agreed to authorize 
him to study the legal manner in which the 
Ministry of National Properties should in- 
tervene in .the purchases made by the Na- 


tional Railways. This resolution is particu- 
larly important because up to now the Rail- 
ways Administration, strictly speaking, has 
made acquisitions without supervision by 
the State. Lic. Palacios desires that the 
Ministry of National Properties superintend 
every purchase made by the railways. 

3. The Workers Delegation of the Counc!l 
suggested that the possibility of creating a 
special commission to control the consump- 
tion of fuel (in order to eliminate the 
waste that in the past has cost the railways 
millions of pesos each year) be studied. 
This suggestion was approved. 

4. Hunt & Co. of New York have been com- 
missioned to inspect the 14 electric Diesel 
locomotives of 3,000 horsepower, to be de- 
livered by an American locOmotive works, 
for possible defects in construction and 
quality of materials used, before acceptance. 

5. The Council approved the construction 
of railway stations in Torreon, Chihuahua, 
and Ciudad Juarez. 

6. Because the funds, allotted for the pur- 
chase through Nacional Financiera of equip- 
ment and locomotives during the past ad- 
ministration, had already been used up 
when the present manager assumed his post, 
the Board authorized him to sign the re- 
spective contract of mainterance credit. 

7. Lic. Palacios stated that on occasion 
there have been as many as 7,000 foreign 
railroad cars in the country, but at present 
the number has been reduced to 4,000, 
thereby considerably lessening the per diem 
payments. 

8. The Council approved the estimate of 
44,000 tons of 112-pound rail needed in the 
conversion work being done on the Inter- 
oceanic Railway. 


Spain Announces Rules 
Applying To Gift Packages 


Spain has issued an order dated March 
17, 1947, establishing new regulations and 
custom duties regarding gift packages 
emanating from countries belonging to 
the Pan American Postal Union. 

The highlights of this order are as 
follows: 


Spaniards residing in the Americas and 
the Philippines may send 10-kilogram (22 
pounds, approximately) gift packages of food- 
stuffs to their families in Spain. The food- 
stuff permitted to be mailed is limited. 
Only one such package can be received by a 
recipient per month. 

There must be affixed on the inside of 
the cover of the package a statement signed 
by the sender showing the contents and 
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weight thereof, which statement must be 
visaed by the commercial office of a Spanish 
Embassy or other Spanish consular repre- 
sentative, or by a Spanish chamber of com- 
merce, at the place where the package is 
mailed. 

Upon arrival of the package in Spain the 
recipient will pay an all-inclusive charge 
of 5.75 paper or ordinary pesetas—which in- 
cludes import duty, consumption tax, and 
clearance fees. No import license is re- 
quired, and the package may be extracted 
upon customs declaration by the recipient. 

Packages may be sent by parcel post, slow 
or fast freight, or through an agency such as 
an express agency. 

The failure to state inside the cover of 
the package the detailed contents thereof, 
or failure to comply with the conditions re- 
quired by this order, will cause the package 
to lose its classification as a “gift package,” 
and the contents will be subject to payment 
of import duty at the regular rates. False 
declaration of contents of a package, or the 
inclusion therein of articles other than those 
authorized by this order, will subject the 
recipient to the payment of a fine of from two 
to five times the regular customs duty, plus 
the payment of duty at the normal rate. 


Yucatan Railway Shows 


Net Profit for 1946 


The United Railways of Yucatan an- 
nounced a net profit of 11,876 pesos on 
its 1946 operations, according to the 
American consulate at Merida. It ap- 
pears that gross income was higher in 
1946 even though less freight and fewer 
passengers were handled than in 1945. 
Passenger and freight rates were in- 
creased during 1946, and principal new 
equipment consisted of six tank cars 
for service between Campeche and Me- 
rida, Mexico. 


Argentine Line to Carry 
Cargo To U.S. 


The Compania Argentina de Navega- 
cion Dodero, South America, has an- 
nounced regular twice-monthly cargo 
service, beginning in May, from the 
River Plate to Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. The Naval Attaché at Bu- 
enos Aires points out that the ships are 
former Victories, and, with a speed of 
17 knots, will be able to make the run 
in approximately 3 wecks. 


France Opens Long-Distance 
Lines To German Nationals 


The French Military Government has 
authorized the resumption of civilian 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tions between the French Zone of Occu- 
pation in Germany and the rest of the 
world, except Spain, Japan, and their 
possessions, beginning May 1. Actual 
date of resumption of services with vari- 
ous countries will depend, however, on 
conclusion of necessary agreements. 

The use of facilities will be restricted 
to German nationals in the French Zone 
transacting business of interest to Ger- 
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man economy and persons abroad ap- 
proved by their respective governments. 
Rates and regulations will, in principle, 
be those governing ordinary interna- 
tional communication. 

The announcement states that circuits 
to be used will, in no event, cross Ger- 
man territory not under French control. 
This would seem to mean that communi- 
cations with the United States, for ex- 
ample, will be routed through France 
rather than through facilities existing in 
Germany outside of the French Zone. 


Italy Hopes To Complete 
Road Repair by Year’s End 


War damage to highways in Italy has 
been almost entirely repaired, but nor- 
mal maintenance work has been delayed 
(and also made more difficult by the 
heavy military traffic during wartime). 
At the present rate of progress, roads are 
expected to be up to prewar standards 
by late 1947, according to the American 
Embassy in Rome. 

State roads and “‘“autostrade” at the 
end of 1946 reportedly covered 21,393 
kilometers, about the same as before the 
war. Eighty percent of the surface was 
said to be in good or very good condition, 
and only 4 percent was considered to be 
in bad shape. About three-fourths of 
the nearly 3,000 bridges and culverts 
damaged on State roads have been re- 
paired. 

The situation of Provincial and Com- 
munal roads is less satisfactory. About 
one-third of the original 15-percent 
damage to road surface has been re- 
paired, and approximately one-fourth of 
the 13,000-odd damaged bridges and cul- 
verts have been put in shape. 


Guatemala-El Salvador Sign 
Bridge Construction Agreement 


Representatives of Guatemala and El 
Salvador signed an agreement for the 
construction of an international bridge 
over the Paz River on May 25, 1946. Leg- 
islative Decree No. 321 enacted by the 
Congress of the Republic of Guatemala 
approving the text of the agreement was 
published in the official daily, Diario de 
Centro America, on March 18, 1947, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at 
Guatemala. 


New Communications System 
Speeds Service in Mexico 


The Telefonica Nacional of Mexico has 
inaugurated a new carrier system which 
will facilitate the transmission of tele- 
graph messages and long-distance tele- 
phone calls, according to the American 
Embassy at Mexico City. 

This system has two direct lines be- 
tween Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo, 
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makers, once classed among the lowest- 
paid workers, today find steadier employ. 
ment with shorter hours in the industry 
and, as a result, are demanding about 59 
percent higher wages for home sewing 
than before the war. 

Indicative of the change which this 
trend has brought about in the distriby. 
tion of textiles, during 1946 practically al] 
available cotton piece goods was allocated 
to the ready-to-wear industry, and only 
insignificant quantities were offered g; 
bolt goods by dry-goods merchants. 

The industry is now going through a 
period of concentration. Many smal] 
factories, for example, were eliminated 
during 1946 through competition from 
larger units. Four of the five department 
stores operating dress and shirt factories 
sold out their equipment and now con- 
tract for their requirements. S‘x smal] 
factories have combined, forming a new 
organization which expected to have a 
modern factory ready for operation by 
May 1947. 

Plans for the expansion of distribu- 
tion facilities, also, are under way. The 
largest producer of ready-to-wear suits 
and coats, which sells direct to the pub- 
lic through 41 retail stores, expects to 
establish 9 more outlets in 1947. This 
firm also maintains two railway mobile 
stores—railway coaches converted into 
salesrooms, stockrooms, and living quar- 
ters for the staff. One coach travels to 
the northern provinces, the other to the 
south. A regular and well-advertised 
itinerary is followed, the coaches mov- 
ing from town to town during the night. 
The geographical character of the coun- 
try, the long railway lines running 
through central Chile from north to 
south, touching all important towns and 
cities, add to the effectiveness of this sales 
method. 





touching at the cities of Queretaro, San 
Luis Potosi, and Monterrey. Three tele- 
phone calls can be carried on at the same 
time without voice interference. With 
regard to telegraph service, aS many as 
14 messages from one direction, and the 
same number from the other, may be 
transmitted simultaneously. Through 
this improved system it is hoped that tel- 
egraph messages may soon be delivered 
within 1 hour from the time the message 
is deposited at the telegraph office. 

Similar apparatus is expected to be 
provided in other important cities of the 
Republic in the future. 
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Actualities and Aims 
(Continued from p. 6) 


develop the land for the benefit of the 
inhabitants.” 

Strict Government control and exploi- 
tation of colonial mineral resources has 
also received official encouragement. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on 
November 6, 1946, Mr. Creech Jones an- 
nounced his views that it was desirable 
for the Colonies to enact legislation “to 
provide for the reservation to the Crown 
of mineral rights in any future sale or 
alienation of Crown or public lands” and 
advocated that colonial governments 
should, where necessary, be prepared to 
undertake mining operations on their 
own behalf. These views were later set 
forth in a White Paper of December 9, 
1946. entitled “Memorandum on Colonial 
Mining Policy,” which was forwarded to 
all colonial governments for their guid- 
ance on the general principles to be 
followed in framing mining policy. In 
the statement it was observed that “there 
are powerful arguments to be adduced 
for the vesting of all mineral rights in 
the Crown.” In the preface to the mem- 
orandum it was pointed out by the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies that “no 
other industrial development has such 
potentialities for good or ill as mining, 
and that it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that governments should re- 
tain adequate control at all stages in or- 
der to ensure that mining enterprises are 
carried on in the interests of the territory 
and for the general benefit of the com- 
munity at large. 


Economic Planning 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
trends in British economic colonial pol- 
icy has been that of economic planning 
for the colonies, both in the United King- 
dom and in the colonies. Emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of exploring the 
economic potentialities of the colonies, 
of expanding colonial industry and of 
encouraging the establishment of new 
industries adapted to local resources. To 
this end, a concerted effort is being made 
to formulate long-term plans for the 
economic, social, and political develop- 
ment of the British colonies. 

The new policies toward colonial eco- 
nomic development were partially re- 
flected as far back as 1929, when the first 
Colonial Development Act was passed in 
the United Kingdom, providing for an 
expenditure up to £1,000,000 a year from 
British Treasury funds to assist colonial 





’See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, for the announcement of these 
ordinances, 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange March s 
1945 1946 1947 a ; 
(annual) | (annual) | (month- | Bate | equivalent Date 
lv) in U.S. 
. currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.25 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 1. 94 4.94 4.94 4. 94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4. 09 *4.10 4.11 . 2433 | Apr. 1, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 12.42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 . 0236 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Curb 59. 96 60. 94 *59. 00 59. 00 .0169 | Feb. 28, 1947 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16.50 | 216.50 (2) (*) 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 18.72 |218.72 .0534 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 3 20. 00 (3) (*) 
Chik Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft . 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 44.85 44.85 . 0223 | Mar. 31, 1947 
“T). Ps 31. 00 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 0323 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 | Mar. 31, 1947 
Bank of Re publie 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Apr. 30, 1947 
Curb 1.83 $9), 835 *1.925 1.925 .5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Costa Riea Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6.05 6. 05 . 1653 Apr. 30, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Suere Central bank (official 13.77 14. 66 15.04 (513. 50 . 0741 Do. 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 Do 
Mexico Peso Free 1. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 *5. 24 5. 35 . 1869 | Mar. 29, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani ° Otlicial 3.12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 | Mar. 31, 1947 
Free 7 3.41 3. 25 3.14 3. 27 3058 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2, 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes * 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 2085 Do. 
Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do. 


*Argentina, free market rate for February; Bolivia, curb rate for February; Colombia, curb rate for December 1946; 
Nicaragua, curb rate for February 

**Colombia, January-August average 

! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 eruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 1946, 
which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate in the 
free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

’ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

4 Dispenibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
tween the basie selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

7 Established Dee. 4, 1945 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944 


Since November 1942, 





to £5 000,009 a year for schemes of colo- 
nial development and welfare in general, 
and up to £500,000 a year for research. 

Speaking of the Act, Mr. Creech Jones 
remarked that it marked a turning point 
in British colonial policy in that it 
brought to an end the period of laissez 
faire and initiated that of deliberate 
planning. 

After the passage of the 1940 Act, co- 
lonial governments were encouraged to 
plan schemes for postwar development. 
Planning was hampered, however, inas- 


development. Although the measure was 
primarily intended as a contribution to- 
ward the unemployment problem in the 
United Kingdom, it was the first time the 
policy was adopted of extending financial 
aid to the colonies from the British Ex- 
chequer. The first substantial recogni- 
tion of the need for augmenting the lim- 
ited financial resources of the colonies 
by outside capital assistance came, how- 
ever, with the enactment of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940. 
This Act provided for expenditures up 














Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NotTe.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: 
Official 
‘ree 
Belgium Franc. 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain. - Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland ___ Franc 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official 
‘ree 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation 


1945 1946 April 1947 May 9, 
(annual) (annual (monthly 1947 
*$3, 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2001 
* 0229 0228 022s 0228 
9091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
g049 9329 9190 9169 
* O201 O201 0201 
*, 2088 2087 2087 
* O197 OOS4 OOS4 OOs4 
3012 3016 3016 3016 
* 3793 3781 3776 3776 
3. 2346 3, 2263 3. 2220 $. 2220 
2018 2016 2016 
* 0405 0403 0402 
3. 9905 + OO50 4. 0075 4 OO75 
* 0913 0913 O913 
2586 2782 2783 
* 2336 2336 2336 
*4. 0350 

*4. 0302 4032S 4.0274 4 0274 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





much as the Act provided that money 
unspent in any year could not be carried 
forward. From July 1940, when the Act 
came into operation, to March 31, 1946, 
when it was replaced by the broader Co- 
lonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1945 (which came into force on April 1, 
1946), total authorized expenditures 
amounted to £30,022,368, made up as fol- 
lows: Grants to the Colonies, £26,352,- 
835; loans, £2,536,342; and research 
grants, £1,133,191. 


The Act of 1945 


Greater impetus to British colonial 
economic policies was effected with the 
replacement of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act of 1940 with that of the 
Act of 1945, which came into force on 
April 1, 1946. 

The new Act increased the amount of 
money available in the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund to £120,000,000 
and extended the period of assistance to 
March 31, 1956. The Act also provided 
that the new total sum could be drawn 
upon for schemes of colonial develop- 
ment and welfare at any time within the 
specified 10-year period, subject only to 
a maximum to be issued in any 1 year of 
£17,500,000. 

The passage of the Act of 1945 evoked 
considerable comment on the part of both 
public officials and private enterprise in 
the Colonies and at home, and questions 
were raised on all sides as to the role of 
public and private enterprise in the broad 
development programs. In_ general, 
however, the Act was hailed by the Colo- 
nies as an important contribution toward 
the realization of their economic and so- 
cial potentialities. 
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Shortly after the enactment of the 
measure, colonial governments’ were 
urged to draw up broad, comprehensive 
10-year development plans. In a cir- 
cular to all colonial governments to this 
effect, dated November 12, 1945, the Sec- 
retary of State for Colonies outlined the 
objectives of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act of 1945 as follows: 

“The primary requisite still is an im- 
provement of the economic position in 
the Colonial Dependencies, the utiliza- 
tion of their natural resources to the 
maximum extent possible and the widen- 
ing of opportunity for human enterprise 
and endeavor.” Referring to the Act, he 
stated: “As a contribution toward im- 
provements in colonial development and 
welfare, the present Act provides a sub- 
stantial sum of money, but it is not in- 
tended that this sum should be taken as 
indicating the total colonial need for de- 
velopment expenditure in the next 10 
years. The total cost of development 
that can be embarked upon may be ex- 
pected to be considerably greater than 
£120,000 000, according to the extent to 
which colonial governments can supple- 
ment the contemplated grants whether 
from public funds or with the assistance 
of private trade and enterprise. The new 
Act will, I am confident, enable colonial 
governments to draw up plans of devel- 
opment over the 10-year period, and to 
achieve steady and sustained progress 
toward the great goal of raising the 
standards of living and well-being of 
their people.” 

The total sum available from the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Fund un- 
der the Act of 1945 was allocated geo- 
graphically—£23,500,000 was allocated 
for central schemes (administered by the 





United Kingdom), including, in Particy. 
lar, research and _ higher education; 
£11,000,000 was set aside as a general re. 
serve, and the balance, £85,500,000, Was 
allocated to the Colonies for colonia) 
schemes as indicated in table 4. 

This allocation of funds to the Colonia] 
territories does not constitute authority 


TABLE 4.—British Colonial Empire: Allo- 
cation of Funds Available to Colonial Ter. 
ritories, Under the Colonial De velopment 
and Welfare Act of 1945 


{In thousands of pounds sterling] 


Perritory Amount 


West Indies 
Barbados 





" 8) 
British Guiana 2 5M) 
British Honduras 6K) 
Jamaica fi, 500 
Leeward Islands 1, 200 
rrinidad ? 1, 200 
Windward Islands 1, 850 
West Indies—General 85)) 
15, 500 
South Atlantic 
Falklands 10 
St. Helena and Ascension OK) 
350 
Fijiand Western Pacific 
Fiji 1.000 
Western Pacific RO) 
1 aM 
Far East 
Hong Kong 1, 000 
Born und Sarawak 1.500 
Malaya 5, 000 
7, 500 
Indian Ocea 
Mauritiu 1, 750 
Sevel i) 
2, 000 
\I 1 Fa 
Aden and | i SU) 
Pa i lar OO) 
1, SOO 
Med i 
Cx ) 
Na i 
(yr i ” 
1, 900 
We A 1 
Gambia 1, 30 
Sierra Leon 2, 600 
Croid ¢ i al 
Nigeria 23, 000 
(0), 400 
East Afr 
on 7h) 
en », 500 
Uganda 2, 50) 
Pangar 5, 250) 
Zanzibar : 
East Afric ( N 
Ti yy 
Central Afric 
N yasaland 2, OW) 
Northern Rhode i 2, 0 
Cen | Africa—Cenera 1, 000 
5, 500 
South Africa P 
High Commi l 2, 0 
Total a5, 500 
lo include any subsidy to British Guiana Airways 
Service to interior 
lo include any subsidy to British West Indian All 


way 
lo inch 
Bahamas 
' Provisional 
5 Token figure 
Of the Gambia allocation £500,000 ft be ¢ armarked 
for drainage, rehousing, and slum clearance at Bathurst. 


a } 
ide any allocation that may be made to the 
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2, 500 
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fi, 500 
1, 200 
1,0 
1, 850 
S50) 


10 
20) 


350 
1,000 
800) 
1, 800 
1, 000 
1, 500 
5, 000 
7, 500 
1, 750 
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1, 000 
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to spend, but lays down sums within 
which it is proposed that individual 
schemes be authorized, provided the 
schemes fall within an approved general 
plan of development. These so-called 10- 
year development plans must be approved 
in all cases by the Secretary of State for 
Colonies. Under the Act, Colonies pos- 
sessing responsible government are not 
eligible for such financial aid. 

Owing to the problems arising from 
the financing and planning of the colo- 
nial development programs, the central 
machinery for dealing with colonial eco- 
nomic policy in the United Kingdom un- 
derwent a considerable reorganization. 
In the latter part of 1946, a Colonial Eco- 
nomic Council was set up, directly re- 
sponsible to the Colonial Secretary, with 
the following broad terms of reference: 
“to advise the Colonial Secretary on the 
framing and subsequent review of plans 
for the economic and social development 
in the Colonial Empire and on questions 
of general economic and financial policy.” 


Ten-Year Plans of Colonies 


The reaction in the Colonies to the pas-’ 
sage of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1945 was immediate and, 
by the close of 1946, Zanzibar, Kenya, 
Sierra Leone, Cyprus, Mauritius, Tan- 
ganyika, Fiji, Basutoland, and Nigeria 
had published 10-year plans in order to 
utilize the money allocated to them under 
the Act. As of November 1946, the plans 
submitted by Nigeria, Kenya, Sierra 
Leone, and Zanzibar had already been 
approved. 





South Africa Spurs 

Expansion of Rubber 

Industry and Trade 
(Continued from p. 7) 


of packing, life rafts, waterproof cloth- 
ing, rubber footwear, tennis balls, and 
novelty rubber products. 

South Africa’s exports of rubber man- 
ufactures other than tires and tubes are 
mainly in hose and a “miscellaneous” 
Class. Rubber-hose exports increased 
from a value of about £10,000 (South Af- 
rican) in 1939 to approximately £48,000 
in 1944. Exports of miscellaneous rub- 
ber goods rose from about £12,000 (South 
African) in 1939 to nearly £97,000 in 
1944. These exports, like those of tires 
and tubes, went mostly to African coun- 
tries—Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, Bel- 
gian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, Brit- 
ish West Africa, and Egypt. A notable 
exception to this pattern was in exports 
of hose to British India valued at £11,738 
(South African) in 1943, and again hose 
valued at £5,317 in 1944. 
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South Africa’s re-exports of natural 
rubber, small in 1939, increased slightly 
in 1940 and 1941, were negligible in 1942 
and 1943, but rose suddenly in 1944 to 
nearly 8,000,000 pounds having a value of 
more than £566,000 ‘(South African). 
Nearly 7,000,000 pounds of this rubber, 
valued at £475,469, went to replenish 
dwindling stocks in the United States. 


Imports of Rubber Products 


As South Africa’s imports of crude rub- 
ber increased and its manufacturing ca- 
pacity expanded, domestic production 
tended to supply major requirements for 
many types of products, and imports de- 
creased correspondingly. In tires and 
tubes, for example: Imports in 1939 were 
more than 3,500,000 pounds and in 1941 
over 5,800,000 pounds, having values of 
about £325,000 and £576,000 (South Afri- 
can), respectively, but in 1944 such im- 
ports had dropped to approximately 
577,000 pounds and a value of £31,800. 
Imports of many other types of rubber 
products, though still extensive and di- 
versified, showed a similar downward 
trend. 

Principal imports of tires and tubes 
in 1939 through 1941 were from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the United 
States, and France, and in 1942 through 
1944 from the first three of these coun- 
tries. Imports of ovher rubber products 
were mainly from these sources through- 
out the period considered, although some 
rubber goods came from Germany, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, India, Hong Kong, and 
Japan. 

Total imports of rubber manufactures 
into South Africa, by value, in 1939 
through 1944 were as follows: 


South African 


pounds ! 
1939 : ; 955, 587 
1940 : - -- 1,029, 422 
1941 ‘ 1, 321, 221 
1942 : : ~ 455, 766 
1943 286, 504 
1944 __- --- 306,738 


‘See footnote under export table for value 
of the pound. These figures do not include 
unmanufactured rubber. 


Source: Official statistics of the Union of 
South Africa. 

South African firms were reported to 
be turning out better tires in 1946 than 
in prewar years. Raw materials were ar- 
riving in satisfactory quantities, and fac- 
tory capacity was sufficient to meet cur- 
rent demand. In fact, when controls 
were lifted, South African production 
was expected to provide at least 95 per- 
cent of all tires required. The capacity 
output of one plant was increased in 1946 
through expansion of facilities from 
1,400 automobile and truck tires and 
about 2,000 inner tubes per day to 2,000 
tires daily. Its employment figures rose 
from 900 to 1,000 persons. Two other 


companies were reported in 1946 to be 
enlarging their plant capacities and em- 
ployment on a comparable basis. 


Trade With United States 


United States export figures, through 
the year 1944, do not materially change 
the picture of trade with South Africa, 
as compared with the immediately pre- 
ceding years. Figures for 1945 and 1946, 
however, show substantial increases in 
South Africa’s purchases of rubber and 
rubber products from the United States. 
These increases doubtless satisfied ac- 
cumulated demands for products un- 
procurable during the war; they do not 
necessarily indicate a continuous expan- 
sion of trade. For example: more than 
167,000 water bottles were obtained from 
the United States in 1945, and nearly 
180,000 in 1946. About 1,300,000 square 
yards of rubberized automobile clotin 
valued at approximately $600,000 came 
from the United States in 1946. Receipts 
of synthetic rubber amounting to ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 pounds and nearly 
$5,000,000 made up the largest item in 
1945. 

The United States export figures show 
increases in exports to South Africa in 26 
out of 43 classes of rubber and products 
in 1945 and in 37 out of 43 classes in 1946, 
as compared with shipments in recent 
years. Exports were resumed in 1946 
in such specialty items as rubber bal- 
loons, rubber toys and balls, bathing caps, 
and rubber combs. Principal exports to 
the Union, not only in the last 2 years, 
but in the previous ones, were in the fol- 
lowing classes: Reclaimed rubber; rub- 
berized piece goods and hospital sheet- 
ing; truck-and-bus, passenger-car, and 
other casings and tubes; tires sundries 
and repair materials; rubber belts and 
belting; rubber hose and tubing; rubber- 
ized clothing; and water bottles and 
druggists’ rubber sundries. Rubber foot- 
wear was a fairly important item of ex- 
port in past years; shipments were negli- 
gible in 1944 and nil in 1945; but footwear 
exports in 1946 were valued at $78,000. 

Total exports * of rubber and manufac- 
tures of rubber from the United States 
to the Union of South Africa in 1939 
through 1946 attained the following 
values: 


ga en aE EERE EY eae Sn a $1, 448, 668 
Pees icin tic ae ee ee 
1941__ is hare hs ane er caenragex SI 3, 208, 212 
Ws a Goin dwanec aneeaneie 629, 693 
1943 ___ ae cs ae Sa accede pao eed 924, 116 
DN ani ate winnetuaeee ak 670, 153 
1945 __ sa sade ec aa a a 
PI i Sk wee eaegee aoe 3, 115, 016 


Higher prices accounted for a part of 
the increase in 1945 and 1946, as com- 
pared with prewar years. 


? Source of export statistics: Foreign Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States, 
Department of Commerce. 
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graphs are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Belgium—H. Clamens-Clement, 17, rue 
Rossini, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
on hat bands, leather, and hatter tools. 

31. Belgium—Fabrique de Bonneterie, de 
Lingerie “PAN”, 16a, rue Malibran, Ixelles, 
Brussels, desires purchase quotations on an- 
klets, slips, and elastic knee caps. 

32. China—Walton & Co., 708 Peking Road 
(Western), Shanghai, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on a cigarette-making machine, new or 
used machine in good condition, making 106 
cases in 10 hours (50,000 cigarettes per case). 

33. England—J. H. Dallmeyer Ltd., Church 
End Works, High Road, Willesden, London, 
N. W. 10, seeks purchase quotations on photo- 
graphic and cinematograph apparatus. 

34. India—Atlas Engineering Co., McLeod 
Road, P. O. Box 131, Karachi 2, seeks purchase 
quotations for baling hoops; galvanized iron 
pipes, fittings, corrugated and plain sheets, 
roofing bolts and nuts; iron material such as 
joists, beams, girders, and bars; carriage bolts 
and nuts; iron fiat-top wood screws; bullock, 
hob, wire, and horseshoe nails; hand saws; 
panel pins; blue tacks; rivets; AC and DC 
electric motors with control gear; AC and DC 
electric meters; electric fans; electric gener- 
ating sets; oil engines; road rollers; cement 
concrete mizers; stone crushers; and farming 
machinery. 

35. Italy—C. Gribaudo, 4 Via Massena, 
Turin, desires to purchase $10,000 worth an- 
nually of raw hides for furs, preferably Cana- 
dian marmot, opossum, and mink. 

36. Italy—Societa Anonima Pasteris, 12 Via 
Stradella, Turin, seeks purchase quotations 
on 100 tons rubber annually for regenerating 
auto tires; 3,000 meters of rubber fabric 
annually for regenerating and manufacturing 
rubber tires; and used tires capable of being 
made over, in shipments of 1,000. Specifica- 
tions of used tires about 4.00 x 15 inches, 5.00 
x 15 inches, and 6.00 x 15 inches. 

37. Netherlands—‘*NEDO” Nederland Over- 
zee Handel-Maatschappij N. V., 2a, Dam 
Amsterdam-C, desires quotations on 800 to 
1,000 metric tons of rosin, between X and G 
grade. The rosin is wanted for export to 
continental European countries. Therefore, 
a sampled offer, f. a. s. American seaport, is 
requested. Manufacturers or _ exporters 
should state the estimated time of delivery 


Export Agency Opportunities 


38. Canada—Duder & Co. Limited (for- 
merly E. W. Duder), 73 Victoria Street, To- 
ronto 1, Ontario, seeks representations for 
raw materials for the manufacture of wax 
polishes for household use. 

39. Egypt—Goubran Safra & Co., 9 Snaria 
Fouad el Awal, Cairo, seeks representations 
for blood plasma. 

40. England—Samuel Barrow & Co. Ltd., 51 
Weston Street, Bermondsey, London, S. E. 1. 
seeks representations for upper and sole 
leathers, patent leather, and pickled splits. 

41. France—Leo Willems, 11 Rue Louvet, 
Elbeuf, Seine-Inferieure, seeks representa- 
tions for raw wool. 

42. Hungary —Istvan Landy, 26/a Dam- 
janich utca, Budapest VII, desires to act as 
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agent in Hungary for a United States manu- 
facturer of motor vehicles. 

43. Italy—Societa Anonima Pasteris, 12 Via 
Stradella, Turin, seeks representations for 
new tires, and rubber fabric for repairing 
tires and tubes. 

44. Panama—A. Fastlich, Inc., P. O. Box 
323, 161 Avenida Central, Panama, R. P., seeks 
representations for table glassware, particu- 
larly restaurant glassware. 

45. Panama—Omphroy’s Auto Supply, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3386, 187 Central Avenue, Panama, 
R. P., seeks representations for passenger 
automobiles. 

46. Turkey—Elektrik Sarayi, Suphi Ibra- 
himoglu ve Joseph Negrin, 423 Istiklal Cad- 
desi, Beyoglu, Istanbul, seeks representations 
for electrical appliances such as motor-driven 
household appliances, and domestic heating 
and cooking devices. 

47. Union of South Africa—Albert Dugas, 
5-6 Clonmel Chambers, Corner Eloff & Mar- 
ket Streets, Johannesburg, seeks representa- 
tions for brushware of all kinds. 

48. Union of South Africa—M. Sieve & Co., 
Klamson Building, Commissioner Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks representations for cot- 
ton, woolen, and rayon piece goods 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Colombia 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portugal. 
Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 


gineers—Costa Rica 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Norway 

Bag and Bagging Importers 
Exporters—Egypt. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical 
and Dealers—Sweden 


Importers and 
Dealers, and 


Importers 








Import Restrictions Eased in 
Turkey for Products in Ma- 


chinery and Automotive 
Categories 


inflow of much 
needed goods into Turkey. a number of prod 
ucts in machinery and automotive 
have been added to the list. of 
imports. 

Included in the list are pumps of all kinds, 
and all types of agricultural machinery, tools, 


To encourage the immediate 


categories 


authorized 


and implements and their parts, jeeps, tractors, 
and trailers. 

Automotive products added to the list of 
permitted imports include motor 
ing not more than 1.750 kilograms: 
automobiles for carrying troops; 
hearses, and autocars; chassis for heavy trucks, 
and trucks: tramway cars; motor road sweep 
ers, water sprinklers, dumpcars, fire engines; 
chassis of vehicles other 


car&rs weigh 
busses, 


ambulances, 


than those included 
under tariff classifications 672 and 676: war 
tanks, armored cars, and the like: 
motorcycles and their parts. 

Changes in the list are subject to change 
at any time. For the present, Turkish im 
porters may obtain foreign exchange without 
difficulty for the above-listed commodities. 


bit ve les, 








Chemical Importers and Dealers—Norwa 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers. : 
Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Electrical Supply and Equipme 
and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Cypq. 
cao. 

Iron. Steel, and Building-Materj 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import. 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu. 
facturers—Portugal. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers ang Deal. 
ers—Ecuador. 

Mining Companies—Bolivia. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Syria and Lebanon 

Petroleum Industry—India 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Cybq 


and 


nt Importers 


al Import. 





Exotic Hides and Skins 
Form “South-of-Border” 
Resource 

(Continued from p. 8) 


Ecuador 


Ecuador's hunters bring in snake, alli- 
gator, lizard, and iguana skins, but only small 
lots enter the export trade. For instance, in 
1943, 10 kilograms of iguana and 2,146 kilo. 
grams of lagarto skins were exported. It is 
believed that the volume might be increased 
if higher prices were offered 


El Salvador 


A few alligator hides are exported from 
El] Salvador, and small supplies of snake and 
deer skins are available. Exports of large 
lizard skins (lagarto) totaled 450 kilograms 
in 1944 and 190 kilograms in 1945 


Guatemala 


Limited quantities of alligator, snake, deer, 
and peccary skins are exported from Guate- 
mala. Before 1939 trade in deer skins had 
shifted to the United States despite higher 
prices offered by Germany Small lots are 
consumed in Guatemala in the manufacture 
of handbags, belts, and shoes 


Haiti 


Haiti has a fairly large number of 4lli- 
gators It is believed that larger quantities 
could be collected and would find a ready 
sale if residents in the interior were made 
aware of their value 


Honduras 


Within the last 2 or 3 years, the procuring 
and salting of deer, alligator, and lizard skins 
became important along the 
south Honduras. Attempts were 
made to tan some of the skins, but it was 
found more satisfactory to ship them salted, 
for tanning in the country of destination 
The normal annual supply of alligator skins 
is estimated at 2,000; deer at 5,000; and lizard 
at 480,000. Handbags, billfolds, and belts of 
alligator skin are produced on a small scale 
in Tegucigalpa 


increasingly 
coast of 


Mexico 

Important quantities of deer, peccaly, 
lizard, alligator, crocodile, snake, and shark 
skins are produced in Mexico. Formerly 
most of these were exported, principally © 
the United States. In recent years, howevel, 
larger numbers have been retained for the 
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é é y for ex- 
ufacture of fancy leather goods 
pane With the lifting of United States ceil- 


ort. 
P ces, a greater volume of these skins 


ing pri 


became available to United States purchasers. | 


Nicaragua 

The supply of deer in Nicaragua is quite 
large, though of late the number killed each 
year has been declining. With better con- 
servation measures, however, Nicaragua may 
be assured of continuing supplies. 

Deer skins have for many years been an 
important item’ of export. In 1939 when 
92,633 kilograms were exported, the United 
States received 59 percent and Germany the 
remainder. From then on, the United States 
was virtually the sole buyer, having taken 
about 45,668 kilograms in 1943, 79,854 in 1944, 
76,672 kilograms in 1945, and 50,055 in the 
first 9 months of 1946. 

Another source of fancy leather, the alliga- 
tor, is being rapidly exterminated in Nicara- 
gua, and alligator skins are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain in commercial 
quantities. Export trade dropped off from 
20,845 kilograms in 1939 to only 792 in 1943. 
In 1944 exports again increased slightly, to 
1,549 kilograms, 2,392 kilograms in 1945, and 
6.477 in the first 9 months of 1946. 

Other skins found in Nicaragua include 
wild bear, snake, lizard, iguana, and toad. 


Panama 

Alligator skins formerly were obtainable in 
large quantities on the Pacific coast of Pana- 
ma. Exports at times reached a rather large 
volume, although in the past decade only 
small quantities were shipped 
reported that now Panama imports alligator 
and reptile skins from other Latin American 
Republics. 


Paraguay 

Wild boar, crocodile, snake, carpincho, and 
lizard skins are available in Paraguay in 
varying quantities. Formerly the larger pro- 
portion went to Europe, but of late nearly the 
entire supply was exported to Argentina, the 
United States, and Brazil. Exports of car- 
pincho skins dropped from 19,986 skins in 
1945 to 3,360 in 1946; and wild boar from 
23,240 skins in 1945 to 16,300 in 1946 


Peru 

Peru's jungle regions are said to teem with 
wild animals with pelts suitable for leather. 
Many skins are thus obtained for export, 
domestic consumption being quite small 
No statistics of their extent are available, but 
export figures may give an indication of their 
volume. 

Exports of huangana (black peccary) skins 
totaled 58,023 kilograms in 1944, and 66,730 
in 1945; sajino (grey peccary) skins totaled 
51,371 and 55,183 kilograms, respectively; deer 
skins amounted to 31,007 and 30,510 kilo- 
grams; ronsoco (wild pig) skins dropped from 
260 kilograms in 1944 to only 86 in 1945; and 
alligator hides increased from 9,706 kilograms 
In 1944 to 95,055 in 1945. Small shipments 
of shark hides are also sent out from time 
to time. 

Awake to the dangers of 
slaughter of alligators, particularly in the 
Amazon region, the Peruvian Government 


instituted strict regulations at the close of 
1946. 


indiscriminate 


Uruguay 

Yearly supplies of capybara or carpincho 
skins in Uruguay usually range from 8,000 
to 15,000, most of which are exported. For- 
eign shipments in 1945, however, numbered 
only 5,000 skins. Exports of snake and lizard 
skins are negligible, most of the 3,000 to 
5,000 snake and 7,000 to 10,000 lizard skins 
being used domestically. About 200 deer 
skins were exported in 1945. 


May 24, 1947 


out. It is 


British Token Import 
Plan Announcement 


The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, announced 
May 2 that the British Board of Trade 
had added domestic-pack pectin and 
pocket watches, except watches in cases 
made of gold or other precious metals, to 
the list of products which may be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom under 
the British Token Import Plan. 

It was also announced that revisions 
had been made in the three following 
commodity groups which are already on 
the list: woven fabric, table glassware, 
and quick-frozen peas. 

Under the plan, each American pro- 
ducer is permitted to ship to the United 
Kingdom a yearly amount of each item 
not to exceed 20 percent of the value of 
his average annual shipments of the 
items to the United Kingdom during the 
base years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

Applications for certification of ship- 
ments of the two new items received by 
the Office of International Trade on or 
before July 15, 1947, will be assured of 
consideration as claims for full annual 
quotas. No applications will be ac- 
cepted after September 30, 1947. 

Group numbers of the two additional 
items which may now be shipped are 
219, domestic-pack pectin; and 220, 
pocket watches, except watches in cases 
made of gold or other precious metals. 
These numbers must be entered on the 
application form. 

Revisions made by the British Board 
of Trade in the commodity groups al- 
ready under the British Token Import 
Plan follow: 

Group 7 is amended to read, “woven fabric 
of a width exceeding 12 inches of artificial 
silk mixed with other materials except silk.” 

Group 78 is amended to read “table glass- 
ware as follows: plain stemware, tumblers, 
tableware, and heat-resisting glassware.” 

Group 119, “quick-frozen peas”’ is amended 
by removing the restriction that imports 
could be distributed only between Novem- 
ber 1 and April 30. They may now be dis- 
tributed any time. 

Addition of the two new items in- 
creases to 203 the number of commodity 
groups now on the Token Import Plan 


List. Full details of the Plan and copies 
of all necessary forms may be obtained 
from the Office of International Trade, 
Areas Branch, British Token Import 
Plan Unit, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Musical-Instrument Imports 
and Manufacture, France 


Although there is a very great demand 
in France for mechanical music de- 
vices of United States manufacture, the 
shortage of foreign exchange and the 
difficulty of obtaining import licenses 
preclude the possibility of large-scale im- 
portation Of any of these products at 
present. Inquiries have been made con- 
cerning juke-boxes, and it is understood 
that plans are under way to bring several 
such devices into the Marseille region. 
Before the war, various music ma- 
chines—radios, phonographs, and juke- 
boxes—were imported. 

Stringed instruments are manufac- 
tured in the Marseille area, but for some 
time, because of the lack of apprentices 
to the trade, the emphasis has been on 
quality rather than quantity. 

War dislocations have prevented 
French makers of musical instruments 
from obtaining the necessary raw mate- 
rials for continued production. Maple 
and sycamore, usually supplied from 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and pine 
from Switzerland, have been unobtain- 
able recently. The result is that even 
domestic demand cannot be filled. How- 
ever, occasional purchases may be made 
by foreign buyers. Prospective purchas- 
ers may communicate with the Groupe- 
ment des Luthiers et Archetiers d’Art, 
50 rue de Rome, Paris, France, for the 
purpose of discussing deliveries. 

Trade lists of dealers and importers of 
musical instruments, including phono- 
graphs, radios, and coin-operated musi- 
cal instruments, are available from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., at the 
price of $1 per list per country. 





Venezuela 

A fairly important trade is carried on by 
Venezuela in exotic hides and skins. Large 
supplies of deer skins were exported in 
1939 (36,784 kilograms), but excessive hunt- 
ing has depleted their numbers, and exports 
totaled only 1,174 kilograms in 1943 and 
1,100 in 1944. Most of these formerly went 
to Germany, but the United States has since 
become the sole buyer. Exports of pig and 
hog skins totaled only 43 kilograms in 1939, 
but advanced to 14,803 in 1943 and 19,330 
kilograms in 1944. 

Growing interest in shark byproducts has 
developed more intensive fishing. Prices have 
a decided effect on the number of hides taken 


off, and almost the entire output is sold to 
United States purchasers. Shipments totaled 
10,625 kilograms in 1939, zoomed to 53,352 
in 1940, but dropped to 2,025 kilograms in 
1943, and only 578 kilograms in 1944. 

Fair quantities of snake and alligator skins 
are also available for export from Venezuela, 
the United States being the principal destina- 
tion. Outgoing shipments of snake skins 
totaled 2,852 kilograms in 1939, 1,851 in 1943, 
and 2,740 kilograms in 1944. Alligator-skin 
exports amounted to 54,338 kilograms in 1939, 
but to only 12,069 in 1943 and 19,221 kilo- 
grams in 1944. No lizard skins entered for- 
eign trade in 1943, but in 1944, 1,461 kilo- 
grams were exported. 
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